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YOUNG LADY’S HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 

IP\HIS stylish hat for a young lady is made of 

beige felt. The brim, which is very short 
behind, is slightly bent. down on the right side, 
and is raised on the left side, and somewhat 
widened. The brim is covered with mordoré 
velvet, and a band of this velvet is around the 
crown, Beige-colored cloth passes under this 
band on the left side, ascends to the top of the 
crown in spreading folds, and is then turned back, 
and disappears under a beige-colored feather. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s MaGAZineE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 








“ This periodical is distinguished for furnishing lit- 
erature which delights the young folk without giving 
them false or distorted views of life. Its lessons are 
all wholesome.”"—The Commercial, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iiivstratep Werkty, 


Published November 18, contains a delightful 
Christmas story by Exior McCormick, entitled 


“JIMMY THE DUKE, 
AND 


HOW HE GAVE A CHRISTMAS TREAT,” 


with a front-page illustration by C. D. Wexpon, 
This is followed by an article on “ Bees,” by Saran 
Coorkr, with siz illustrations. The serial story 
“ Wakulla,” illustrated by W. P. Snyper, constantly 
gains in interest as its plot develops. 

Special attention may be called to the art work 
of this number. In addition to the illustrations 
accompanied by text, there is a charming full-page 
entitled 


“THE BELLE OF THE FLORISTS,” 


a reproduction from a painting by the popular 
artist J. G. Brown ; a humorous page, verses and 
illustrations by Howarp Pyie; and eight small 
drawings accompanying a series of merry Nursery 
Rhymes. 





SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youre Pror.r 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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(He Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SuppLEMENT, with a large and choice variety 
of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Lapiss’ Fur-tinep and Fur-rriumep Cioaks; 
Evening Wraps; Winter Bonnets; Woot, SILk, 
and Vexrvet Dresses for Srreer and Hovse 
Wear; Bripat Torerres; Grats’ Hats and 
Bonnets; Caps and other Lingerie, and Jabots ; 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings ; Carriage Afghans, 
Card Cases, Slipper Holders, and other Fancy 
Articles for Hottwpay Gurts; with rich literary 
and artistic attractions. 


(ae An Hight-page Illustrated Supplement is 
issued gratuitously with this number of the Bazar. 











SOME HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. 


OW that the summer joys are over, and 
country homes are breaking up, and 
families scattering, many of their members 
look forward to an ocean voyage and a win- 
ter abroad, undeterred by fears of cholera, 
with all the north of Europe and many in- 
teresting capitals to revel in, besides the 
south shore of England, where myrtles and 
camellias, in the soft Gulf Streain air, bloom 
through the season when flowers of other 
spots are heaped with snow—people who 
do not care for the gayeties of balls and 
routs, preferring summer in the green shaw, 
but who are content to go over the ground 
of historic story, to hear music that can not 
be heard elsewhere, to see pictures and pal- 
aces and cathedrals—cathedrals which Pére 
HYACINTHE called the palaces of the poor— 
to see Europe and Europeans in their daily 
life rather than in their fashionable life, 
and who have no call to the London sea- 
son. In the American who crosses the 
ocean for the sake of the London season, 
unless there should be friends there to be 
seen only at that time, there would seem to 
be a certain vague vulgarity; but in the 
American who crosses for the sake of ex- 
amining the civilization of a thousand years 
there is quite another trait, and that person 
is really well rewarded, even when he finds 
it necessary to go afoot across the continent. 
But going at this season, and aware of 
icebergs off the Banks, the feminine voy- 
ager will not forget that the autumnal gales 
at eea are no gentle zephyrs, and will be 





clothed to meet their power, if not their 
fury, with thick under-flannels, with flannel 
berth gown and woollen garments general- 
ly, with mittens, hood, cloak, shawl, and 
rug for deck use, in addition to a gown that 
sea-water may spot with impunity. 

It is plain to any mind that the less lug- 
gage one has, the less one is encumbered ; a 
flat low berth trunk that may be taken into 
one’s state-room and be placed under the 
berth is a convenience; but a greater one 
is a large bag or portmanteau that not only 
can be with you on board ship, but in all 
your subsequent railway and diligence trav- 
el; so that you will not have to suffer a 
robbery of half your time on every trip in 
looking after your luggage while going 
through countries where that luxury, the 
baggage check, is stupidly unknown, where 
trunks must be, by regulation, at the sta- 
tion five minutes before the time named for 
departure, where luggage is often charged 
extra, and where custom-house officers and 
passports make unforeseen delays. For the 
officer who examines a trunk laboriously, 
often but glances into your trifling carpet- 
bag, and passes you at once. 

After touching the opposite shores a lady 
can get along very comfortably with no 
other gown than one black silk besides her 
travelling gown, and if that is made with 
an adjustable train she is prepared for any 
fate, taking care to have linens and lace 
and some gay ribbons, or the money to buy 
flowers in their stead, while a gentleman 
may almost always hire a dress suit aud a 
silk hat for any absolute need. 

Having thus equipped one’s self with all 
one possibly requires, in the hand-satchel, 
one is better provided with a passport than 
without it, as it is useful in identification 
at banks and elsewhere, and it is even said 
that showing one at galleries and similar 
places has been known to procure admis- 
sion, without further trouble, at irregular 
hours. The only other stern pre-requisite 
—it being assumed that toilette conven- 
iences and comforts are in your satchel—is 
your letter of credit, without which you 
would as soon think of going as without 
your head. As a noted observer once said, 
“Before you start calculate all your possi- 
ble expenses to the remotest penny, then 
double the sum, and you will have just 
enough.” This letter of credit will be from 
some sound bank, of course, and will carry 
the names of all the banks on which you 
can draw from city to city, as you need, on 
your travels. Beyond that you will want 
some English gold and silver for tips and 
fees and early purchases, a dollar or crown 
being the customary fee to the steward, 
and half as much to the other servants on 
ship-board; and that is all you will want, 
except a couple of good novels and a diary. 

Once over, it is always well to register at 
the leading banking house, which lets your 
friends who may be in town, or following, 
hear of you, and keeps you in connection 
with the travelling world. One knows by 
the intuition of long hearsay that lodging- 
houses in England and pensions on the Con- 
tinent are cheaper than hotels; that at the 
latter bills must be scrutinized—foreigners 
thinking only the more highly of you for such 
carefulness and economy; that soap and 
candles had better be a part of your equip- 
ment, as they are charged extra again; and 
that in places where one isto pass but a 
day, luggage may be left in the parcel-room 
of the station, and lunch taken wherever it 
is to be found ; and that it is always cheaper 
and quite as satisfactory to order lunch as 
dinner, people who know how usually buy- 
ing a lunch in the market and taking it 
with them on short trips, rather than rely- 
ing on the railway buffet; and furthermore 
that, if you provide yourself with a rubber 
air-cushion, third-class travel can be as com- 
fortable, or very nearly so, as. first-class, 
which few people abroad under“the rank of 
nobles pretend to use. Sometimes, however, 
the saving of time on the expensive express 
train, which is as likely as not to have only 
first-class cars, is more than worth the ex- 
tramoney. One feature of second and third 
class travel is to be noted by ladies moving 
about without male escort: they are better 
protected from the insolence of European no- 
bles in those than in the first-class carriages ; 
in them arealways tobefoundkindand gentle 
and considerate people, and all the religieuses 
who have occasion to go from one place to 
another about the country, and they are not 
a few. Meanwhile it is to be remembered 
that one can often save as much at least as 
a quarter of the cost of a certain journey by 
buying an excursion ticket of the GazE, 
Cook, or other parties, which can be used 
without joining the excursion party or see- 
ing a member of it. It is not at all difficult 
to secure a seat by the window in travelling 
by rail, or a whole compartment to your 
own party, by a shilling given to the con- 
ductor or guard; but your English silver 
will trouble you on the Continent, although 
your gold coin will pass for its full valne. 

If you are iu @ hurry iu any place, aud 





wish to explore it quickly, it is best to have 
a commissionnaire ; engage one that is author- 
ized by a hotel, but never let him go into a 
shop with you, or the dealer will charge 
you on every article as much more than it 
is worth as the amount of the commiasion- 
naire’s fee for taking you to the shop. 

If these hints are kindly taken and re- 
membered, they will very much simplify the 
trouble of travel, and will make the voyager 
feel much at home in strange circumstances, 
doing things without surprise that she nev- 
er did before; for few as these hints are, if 
they do not contain the whole body of the 
law of travel, they contain so much of it as 
is indispensable. With Harper’s Hand-Book 
for Travellers or the Bradshaw of the month 
in hand, she will feel as if doing Europe were 
hardly more than an afternoon in the pic- 
ture stores of Broadway, or Tremont Street, 
or Pennsylvania Avenue, and will not be 
quite certain that going to Europe is any- 
thing more to be dreaded than a day’s shop- 
ping down-town; and when she returns she 
not only has the result of her shopping, but 
what throngs of memories and experiences 
with which to enrich herself in the dark 
and dreary days of all her life, if she will! 
Aud to conclude, if carking care or trouble 
has pursued her, the usual ten days’ rest in 
the steam-ship, where mails and telegrams 
are blessed impossibilities, is a rest beyond 
conception to the nerves that have been 
stretched and strained and startled, and 
that can then compose themselves to sleep, 
fearless of disturbance. 








SPEAKING THE TRUTH. 
FX\HERE is, perhaps, nothing more certain 

in the universe than the fact that “it 
takes two to speak the truth, one to speak 
and another to hear,” human nature is so 
prone to distort, to interpret speech accord- 
ing to its own prejudices, to warp the ut- 
terances of another, it may be unconscious- 
ly, to suit its own views, to supply or omit a 
word which may change the whole com- 
plexion of a remark, or use a punctuation 
which may set it all awry. An idea in pass- 
ing through the alembic of certain minds 
suffers a chemical change into something 
so “rich and strange” that its identity is al- 
most lost, and its original owner would find 
great difficulty in recognizing its features. 
As there are none so blind as those who will 
not see, so there are none so deaf as those 
who will not hear, who have a natural in- 
firmity which prevents them from trans- 
lating certain wave sounds as they were 
transmitted. With the best intentions in the 
world they either exaggerate or suppress, 
and perhaps friendship is destroyed, love is 
mortally wounded, or reputation endanger- 
ed thereby. Many people seem to think it 
of very little consequence whether the truth 
is spoken or not. They tell a half-truth, and 
feel self-congratulatory, and as if they had 
acquitted themselves nobly, although there 
are occasions when a half-truth is more 
deadly than a falsehood, which can be run 
down, ferreted out, aud disposed of. But if 
we leave Truth at the bottom of the well, 
there will remain no reality in existence; 
everything will resolve itself into an un- 
lovely mirage; there will be no such things 
in all the universe as friendship and love 
and honor; and yet we might judge from 
the conduct of many that they fancied théy 
could get along very well without her good 
offices. At times she is really in their way, 
and they would like to avoid any familiar- 
ity with her, and yet be able to command 
her services when it should suit their con- 
venience; to have, in fact, only a bowing 
acquaintance with her, which might be 
ripened into closer intimacy if cccasion de- 
manded it. But “the eternal years of God 
are hers” ; there is no escaping her, after all. 
We may dodge her here and there, refuse to 
acknowledge her supremacy, but sooner or 
later we are obliged to confront her, and 
confess her greatness, her loveliness, her in- 
finity. A witty Frenchman once said that 
if “be had his hand full of truths, he would 
open but one finger at a time,” and like him 
many of us seem to fear lest the world 
should get a surfeit of truth, and believe 
that homeopathic doses are all its constitu- 
tion can endure. 





GERMS OF DISEASE. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


NHE self-sustaining monad of that Vedic hymn 
which shadows forth the philosophy of the 
evolutionist of to-day, the mote floating in the 
sunbeam which Lucretius sang, the countless host 
of atmospheric life unseen except by the modern 
scientist, who watches with microscopic vision 
until he can fix each atom in an innoxious cate- 
gory, or brand it as an enemy of his kind, fit only 
to have its instant of life disinfected out of it— 
all these are man’s invisible foes. 

Before disinfectants destructive to animal life 
caine into use it had long been known that dis- 
tinct conditions were characteristic of different 
contagious diseases, and the presence of some 





agent of infection was acknowledged ; while they 
were ignorant of its precise nature, it was so far 
defined by physicians as to enable them to class 
the maladies caused by it, and to form an accu- 
rate prognosis. The fact that personal contact 
conveyed the contagion, and that it was spread 
by the use of clothing and of surgical instruments. 
which had been employed in such cases, had pre- 
pared physicians for a ready acceptance of the 
theory that contagious diseases were transmitted 
through the agency of poisonous germs; that the 
germs were living was suspected from the fact 
that the progress of the diseases in question was 
uniform under different conditions, and that they 
terminated at the end of a fixed time. The ap- 
plication of carbolie acid, which was known to be 
destructive to animal life, in surgical cases was 
made by Dr. Lister some years ago; the success 
which attended his use of the carbolic acid spray 
during operations, and the subsequent dressing: 
of the wounds with the same acid, settled the 
question once for all. Under this form of treat- 
ment operations are now performed which under 
the old methods were generally attended with fa- 
tal results. The light thus given, the scientific 
world was apt in applying to the elucidation of 
certain physiological mysteries which had hither- 
to baffied medical skill. Under microscopic re- 
search distinctive characteristics were fixed in re- 
gard to these disease germs, some of which, en- 
tering the pores of the skin or reaching abraded 
surfaces, caused obstinate skin disorders ; others 
encountered in the dissection of decomposed ob- 
jects, or during surgical operations conducted 
without the proper precautions, gave rise to sep- 
tic conditions, and even fatal blood - poisoning ; 
still others, penetrating the organs of respiration, 
communicated consumption ; diphtheria, typhoid 
fever, small-pox, and the gravest intestinal dis- 
orders have all been traced to this origin. Al- 
though Dr. Koch’s classification of the cholera 
germ has been questioned, it is widely believed 
that he has arrived at the true form of the mi- 
crobe which is present in the system during the 
prevalence of that dreadful disease. 

The purest atmosphere is crowded with this 
microscopic life, more or less harmful; after a 
rain the air is freer from it than during clear 
weather; in winter the germs are fewer out-of- 
doors than in summer, but every grain of house 
dust abounds either in the living organisms or 
their eggs or spores. Some of these microbes or 
bacteria develop under the influence of heat and 
moisture, such as those which cause yellow fever 
and gastro-intestinal disorders; others, that oc- 
casion small-pox and pneumonia, are more active 
in the autumn and winter months. The growth 
of some is promoted by decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter; while others, again, flourish in 
overcrowded and badly ventilated houses. A con- 
taminated water supply is prolific of such organ- 
isms; and food in a state of fermentation or de- 
composition offers them the most favorable of 
habitations. That the interiors of sick-rooms and 
hospitals harbor them is so well known that in 
the best conducted institutions for the care of in- 
valids a periodical cleaning, disinfecting, and re- 
painting takes place. The dust of the street 
breeds them in countless masses; the heaviest 
part of this dust, which is the least injurious, be- 
cause it is composed of inorganic matter, settles 
to the ground most quickly, and is not again 
raised unless there is wind; but the lighter part, 
which consists of the decaying matter that con- 
tains the noxious germs, floats and shifts con- 
stantly. It is here that a cause is found of that 
obscure series of disorders called malarial; it 
also occasions a form of rheumatism which some- 
times seizes a patient who has not been exposed 
to cold or dampness, and who is well fed and 
properly clad. The same poisonous dust, lodging 
in the depressions of the membranes of the throat, 
while it causes very little local disturbance, in- 
flicts a feverish condition and subsequent pros- 
tration upon the patient, which is sometimes 
mistaken for the symptoms of a mild attack of 
diphtheria; if the poison is active, it gives rise 
to the severe form of the disease. The same 
agent produces a so-called influenza or catarrh, 
accompanied by inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the head, and all the coughing, 
sneezing, and weeping of the true disease. All 
these symptoms are aggravated by breathing the 
poisonous dust, and the trouble is prolonged until 
there is a change of air secured, 

This form of torment is most likely to occur in 
cities during the prevalence of spring and au- 
tumn winds, especially if the streets are not prop- 
erly cleaned. A prolific source of the poison is 
the accumulation of house garbage, the kitchen 
waste, which is frequently exposed for days to 
the sun and wind in the most densely populated 
sections. In any household where a closed stove 
or range is used the kitchen refuse can be burn- 
ed without injury or discomfort to the occupants 
of the house. This should not be allowed to accu- 
mulate; by draining the liquid portion from tea 
and coffee grounds, and by pouring away the wa- 
ter from vegetable waste, all may be burned with- 
out interfering with the fire; a little should be 
put into the stove at a time when all the covers can 
be kept on and the draughts opened, so that all 
smoke and odor can be carried directly into the 
chimney. Properly managed, the refuse becomes 
fuel. All greasy liquids should be allowed to cool, 
so that the fat can be removed in a solid form 
from their surface. If a large lump of washing 
soda is kept in the kitchen sink by the waste- 
pipe, and plenty of boiling water poured over it 
several times a day, the pipe will never be clogged 
with cold grease; a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per or chloride of lime should be poured into the 
pipe once a day to keep it perfectly clean. 

There is no part of a dwelling-house which 
should be so closely watched as the cellar. If it 
is damp, if the drainage of the house passing 
through it gives out any effluvia or poisonous gas, 
if any refuse is allowed to accumulate there to 
vitiate the air and produce poisonous germs, the 
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occupants of the house can never be healthy. 
The cellar gratings and windows should be so ar- 
ranged as to ventilate it freely, and if then there 
is any indication of dampness, the floor should be 
laid with some cement into which pitch or coal- 
tar enters as a part of its composition ; ordinary 
cement will not exclude moisture if the ground 
under it is wet. The winter ventilation of some 
houses largely depends upon the supply of air 
which enters the cold-air box of the furnace in 
the cellar. The openings of cold-air boxes are 
on the street level, or just below it, and necessa- 
rily some of the obnoxious street dust must enter 
them with the air. To keep out as much as pos- 
sible, it would be well to have a wire box filled 
with cotton fitted closely just inside the mouth of 
the air-box, for the purpose of detaining the par- 
ticles of dust drawn into it by the circulation of 
the air. If there is any wood-work about the 
cellar which is damp enough to favor the forma- 
tion of mould, it should be washed occasionally 
with a weak solution of carbolic acid for the pur- 
pose of destroying any germs which may be gen- 
erated there. The wooden floors of pantries, 
closets, and rooms which are not open to sunlight 
and air should be washed now and then with the 
same solution, or with the solution of sulphate of 
copper; the latter must be made in wooden ves- 
sels, because it corrodes metals. 

The fact that living germs of disease can be 
communicated through the medium of drinking- 
water is well known. Equally can poisonous 
gases be brought into our houses by the water 
supply and waste-pipes of our present system of 
plumbing. Many expedients are proposed to re- 
medy this evil, but the sole effectual one seems 
to be within the reach of only the wealthiest 
classes, who can afford to build an annex to their 
houses, where all the plumbing apparatus can 
be concentrated, and shut away from the living- 
rooms of the building. To prevent the escape of 
sewer gases from set wash-stands and sinks as 
they are new constructed is impossible ; the gases 
pass through the ordinary water traps, and even 
through brick and stone. There remains only 
this partial remedy—to keep the water in the 
traps charged with disinfectants. To accomplish 
this result it is recommended to place chloride of 
zine, carbolic acid, or permanganate of soda in all 
the traps every day, so that the water standing in 
them may be impregnated with the disinfecting 
agent. Merely closing the openings in the basins 
with rubber covers or with corks, and keeping 
water in the basins, does not answer the purpose 
of excluding the noxious gases. There remains, 
then, only the constant supply of fresh air by 
means of ventilation. Open the windows fre- 
quently during the day, wrapping one’s self to 
protect from the cold, unless ventilators can be 
kept always in the windows without making a 
draught; and have plenty of fresh air in the 
sleeping-room at night, using blankets enough to 
keep warm, The healthier a person is, the great- 
er quantity of fresh air is required to maintain 
complete vital activity. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LONG AND SHORT WRAPS. 


NHE richest imported wraps are either ex- 
tremely long or else very short, those that 
are of medium length being considered lacking 
in style. The most elegant long cloaks are the 
draped cloaks that are made of two materials, a 
plain fabric, such as velvet, being underneath, 
and seen only down the middle of the back and 
front, while the sides, from the shoulders down 
to the draperies on the skirt, are of figured vel- 
vet, either frisé, ciselé, striped, or else of two col- 
ors. These luxurious garments completely cover 
the dress beneath, and are made close-fitting in 
the back of the waist, but very full on the tour- 
nure, while the front is straight, and flows loose- 
ly from the clasp at the throat. Brown and black 
velvets are most used in such cloaks for day wear, 
but for evening the palest shades are chosen, such 
as cream white, sky blue, écru, pearl gray, light 
tan, and also the new yellowish-green shades. 
Feather borders of most fanciful kinds, embroid- 
ery, and the looped chenille fringes are the trim- 
mings for light cloaks, but for day wraps fur is 
preferred in the brown beaver, black marten, or 
sable borders described last week. Some white 
fox and swan’s-down borders are also seen on 
the large cloaks of light colors used for the opera 
and for other evening entertainments. For day 
receptions there is also a fancy for long dark red 
cloaks of fine wool very simply bordered with 
brown; either brown feathers or brown fur; these 
cloaks are popular with young ladies because they 
are not costly, and are becoming alike to brunettes 
and to blondes. For linings the gay brocades 
that are losing favor for dresses are used in small 
rose and leaf patterns; also changeable silks, ei- 
ther plain or striped, and watered silks of dark 
rich colors. Satin is, however, the best material 
for quilted linings, and is used in shades of dull 
red, gray, pearl-color, and the red-orange tints for 
linings of either light or dark cloaks. 

The newest short wraps barely reach to the 
waist line behind, having perhaps two loops or 
two box pleats like those of a basque that rest 
upon the tournure without covering it, and this 
short back is adjusted closely to the waist by a 
belt underneath, or by ribbon strings that are 
sewed to the middle seam and tied in front. 
Worth’s most youthful-looking mantles have the 
short front fitted like a jacket, and the back like 
a round cape, while the sides are doubied upward 
from below for the arms to pass through and rest 
upon. These little wraps are made up in brown 
velvet, in dark red, in black, or in the very dark 
gray shade called elephant’s gray, and are most 
stylish when trimmed with black, such as, an 
elaborate jet ornament on the shoulders in front 
and back, and with two black watered ribbon 
bows at the end of the back forms. There is no 














trimming needed on the edge of such a garment, 
and very little velvet is required for making them, 
hence they are inexpensive, and young ladies are 
having one made to match each costume of fine 
wool or of velvet. 

The popular ulsters or travelling cloaks are 
made of plain cloth, or else that with unpressed 
figures, stripes, or small plaids. In shape they 
fit the back of the waist closely, and have full- 
ness added for the skirt on the tournure in 
gauged pleats that show only their edges when 
sewed on, or else in two box-pleats that are laid 
in triple folds; the fronts may have a vest that 
fits the bust, while the material outside of this 
falls open, or else it may be loose from the throat 
down, or if preferred itis belted in. Dark brown 
cloth ulsters with red collar, cuffs, and pockets 
are among the novelties, while very dark blue 
and red striped cloths are used for the loose dol- 
man-shaped travelling cloak ; brown and gray 
alternate stripes are also popular in these cloth 
wraps. 

The more dressy redingotes or Newmarkets 
are not changed in shape from those of last win- 
ter, and are still seen closed from the neck to the 
foot, or else only as far as the waist; the back 
invariably falls open below the tournure, and has 
full pleats. These are made of warm, thick cloth, 
and it is the fancy of the moment to trim them 
with natural beaver fur, especially down the front 
and around the neck and sleeves. Green or 
brown cloth is most used for these long coats, 
and there are many gray cloth redingotes trimmed 
with krimmer ; the black Persian lamb or Astra- 
khan borders are very stylish on green cloth gar- 
ments. 

For jackets the short jaunty shape called in 
London the gentlemen’s jacket is popular with 
young ladies. This fits the figure smoothly with- 
out back pleats, curves out plainly over the tour- 
nure, and is shorter behind thanin front. A full 
trimming of some kind should edge this jacket 
all around, such as a fluffy feather border or fur 
of full thick fleece. When braiding is used it 
should be put on in a wide pattern of close figure 
that really forms a border, such as close parallel 
and lengthwise lines sewed on one edge to stand 
out in relief. Brown cloth jackets with gilt braid 
are sent out by the best tailors; gray cloth is 
trimmed with black braid, and black cloth is 
brightened by a mixture of gilt and black, or else 
with many rows of silver braid. A border of 
beaver fur is suitable on these jackets of cloth of 
any color—green, brown, or blue, 

BLACK DRESSES. 

One of the fancies of this season is the use of 
gilt braid on black silk dresses for visiting or aft- 
ernoon reception dresses, The black silk chosen 
has the thickest ottoman reps, and the gilt braid 
is of two and sometimes of three widths, the skirt 
having cross rows of all three widths of braid 
placed between three broad panel-like pleats that 
are on the front and side breadths. The broadest 
braid is an inch wide, the next half-an inch, and 
the third is a fourth of an inch. The basque is 
in very short postilion shape, with the narrowest 
braid covering a vest in lengthwise rows, and also 
placed in similar rows on the edge of the basque. 
The drapery has no braid on it, and is mereiy a 
short wrinkled apron in front that conceals the 
tops of the broad panel pleats, while the back 
drapery covers the foundation skirt, and is made 
of two breadths of the silk bunched very full at 
the top and hanging straight below. Another 
fashion is that of alternate cross rows of wide 
gilt braid and a fold of silk placed between the 
broad pleats of the skirt. In other dresses the 
braid on the basque is confined to a short Pompa- 
dour square below the collar, a fashion in favor 
with those who have a long waist, as this does 
not emphasize their length as vests are thought 
to do. With such a dress worn at a Grace Church 
wedding, and afterward at the reception at the 
house, the bonnet was of black velvet pinched to 
a sharp point above the forehead, and edged in- 
side the brim with a frill of gold lace; on either 
side were upright fan-pleatings of velvet and lace, 
and a long gilt pin was thrust through one side 
of the soft crown. For other black dresses plain 
black velvet is used for the basque, and the full 
skirt of figured velvet-—either frisé or in wide 
stripes—is draped above the edge of this basque 
all around, instead of merely in the back as was 
done last year. The fullness is massed behind, 
and the principal draping is in a single space on 
the left side, where this full skirt is caught up 
with seeming carelessness, but with great preci- 
sion, and held by a clasp or a jet ornament that 
imitates a rosette. Other black dresses are made 
of satin duchesse and jetted satin, which still re- 
tain favor because their lustre is necessary to 
make black becoming to those who have very dark 
complexions. A vest and smooth petticoat fronts 
of jetted silk trint these satin dresses, that are 
made of very simple designs with a short basque 
and the wrinkled apron drapery. Small round 
or square jetted figures are preferred to the large 
branching jet flowers that have now become so 
common, and the material must be put on plain 
instead of gathered full, as the jetted nets and 
laces were done during the summer. 

Black dresses with red skirts and vests are 
liked by young ladies; these are made of cash- 
mere or Henrietta cloth, and the red is also wool, 
giving a pretty variation to the cloth costumes, 
which are most suitable for the street, while the 
cashmeres are for the house: One pretty fash- 
ion in this combination has the front of the black 
cashmere waist gathered on the shoulders quite 
full, and then curved away under the arms like 
a Spanish jacket to disclose a red cashmere vest 
beneath ; the black cashmere skirt then falls to 
the foot to represent a long wrinkled apron 
which opens up the left side to show a red 
breadth of cashmere. There is a preference for 
using the bright poppy red shades in these dress- 
Pe instead of the garnet and cardinal so long in 

avor, 





VARIOUS SIMPLE STYLES. 


Economists will be glad to know that the fash- 
ion of having the basque different from the skirt 
is now not confined to materials only, but ex- 
tends to colors as well; thus a red velvet basque 
is worn with black silk skirts, and a blue basque 
with red skirts. This plan gives variety to a 
limited wardrobe, and such changes, or the possi- 
bility of them, should be considered in selecting 
the winter outfit. The use of Jerseys probably 
brought this fashion about, as they are often 
worn now in contrast to the skirts that complete 
them, a red silk Jersey being thought appropriate 
with black, blue, or green skirts. The fine white 
wool Jerseys, stylishly trimmed with wide Her- 
cules braid, with or without a little gilt or silver, 
are now used in the house with any light wool 
skirts, such as pale blue wool or cashmere, and 
light tan-colored Jerseys are worn with darker 
wool or silk skirts. 

Wide stripes grow in favor for lower skirts, or 
as the apron front on plain wool or silk dresses. 
These stripes are lengthwise for short figures, 
and across for those who are tall. An economical 
plan is that of buying inexpensive velvet ribbons 
two inches wide, and sewing them on any part of 
the costume that may suit the wearer’s fancy; 
thus a very deep apron of black silk or wool 
may be striped lengthwise by velvet ribbon two 
or even three inches wide; or there may be a 
short apron, and the whole space below may be 
covered by either perpendicular or horizontal vel- 
vet stripes. The stripes re-appear as a vest, or a 
square plastron, and the high collar band and 
narrow cuffs are covered with velvet. This trim- 
ming is used on light wool dresses, and is very 
handsome for golden brown camel’s-hair, with 
the velvet ribbon slightly darker, and also in the 
dahlia shades of purplish-red. 

Very pale tan-colored cloth, almost as light as 
écru tints, is made up in dressy costumes for 
young ladies to wear at afternoon receptions. 
Gilt braid and some slightly darker fur are the 
trimmings, and there is usually a fanciful cap or 
small bonnet of the same cloth. These are car- 
riage costumes, as they are too light and too 
dressy to be worn when walking, although made 
of cloth, the material now most used for walking 
dresses, 

Tapestry embroidery done in old-fashioned 
cross stitches in dull soft colors is the newest 
trimming for black velvet jackets that form part 
of elegant house toilettes. This embroidery is 
not in borders, but in detached pieces applied ir- 
regularly on the jacket. 

To test whether or not a color will be becoming, 
modistes lay the hand of the wearer on the col- 
ored fabric, and if the hand looks fairer, or at 
least does not look more sallow, than before, it is 
a safe choice, and may be worn near the face. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; 
James McOrggry & Co.; Stern Broruers; and 
Le Bovtitiier BRoTHERs, 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. Ruskin is to deliver seven lectures at 
are this term upon the ‘‘ Pleasures of Eng- 
and.’ 

—Miss Anne Dawes, the daughter of Senator 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, is the president of a 
““Woman’s Wednesday Evening Club”’ at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. 

—Among Miss AstTor’s jewels is a necklace 
of four rows of pink pearls, lovers’ knots of ru- 
bies and sapphires separating the pearls at every 
tenth pearl. 

—Dr. Cuar_es WELD is going to put on exhi- 
bition in the Art Museum of Boston his collec- 
tion of antique Japanese swords, whose antiquity 
is vouched for by the Imperial Japanese govern- 
ment, and whose cost was upward of twelve 
thousand dollars. 

—Mr. GeorGe Law paid the expenses of Bri- 
GNOLI’s illness and funeral. 

—Patti’s divorce from the Marquis de Caux 
having been pronounced absolute by French 





law, she is to be married for the third time to | 


NICOLINI in France, having been married to him 
in 1878 in a Greek church, after obtaining a di- 
vorce in another country, and again two years 
ago, to avoid litigation after her death concern- 
ing an estate belonging to her in the south of 
France. 

—The Mudir of Dongola, who is hostile to the 
Mahdi, maintains his power in the near neigh- 
horhood of his enemy through his excessive 
piety. He is slight and pale, with immense lu- 
minous black eyes, and a nose like an eagle’s 
beak. 

—As King HumBert was starting for cholera- 
stricken Naples he received an invitation to at- 
tend the Venetian races in Pordenone. He re- 
= by telegraph: ‘‘ A Pordenone si fa festa; a 
Napoli simuore. Vadoa Napoli,” Which, being 
interpreted, is: At Pordenone they make merry ; 
at Naples they die. I go to Naples. 

—Miss ALice LONGFELLOW remains abroad, 
a student at Newnham College, Cambridge. 

—People who say that because Mrs. W. H. 
VANDERBILT knits Mr. VANDERBILT'S stockings 
there is to be a stocking-knitting craze all over 
the country forget that it has been the fashion 
for some years now for ladies to knit silk stock- 
ings for the gentlemen of their families. 

—EasTMAN JOHNSON has painted a portrait of 
the late Secretary FoLeer for the Treasury De- 
partment. 

—Nearly a million lire have been left by Si- 
gnor ARISTIDE De’ Toenl, of Milan, for the pur- 
pose of replacing the present facade of the ca- 
thedral by one in better harmony with the rest 
of the building. The legacy goes to a hospital 
if the restoration is not made in twenty years. 

—With the exception of General Harrison, 
who was in office only a month, all our Presi- 
dents have had blue eyes. Few people are 
aware that General BuTUER’s eyes are blue. 

—SALVINI has a handsome income, outside of 
his profession, from a flourishing vineyard near 
Florence. 

—Dnuring the late war General Fitz-Joun 
Porter went up in an anchored balloon to sur- 
vey the enemy’s works, when the rope that held 





the balloon broke, and he shot away over the 
heads of the rebels, just beyond guushot. He 
maintained great presence of mind, and a for- 
tunate current of wind took the balloon in the 
opposite direction, when he came down in the 
middle of MCCLELLAN’s head-quarters. 

—A pleasant neighbor must be Mr. JOHN 
Jackson, of La Grange, Pennsylvania, who 
keeps a barrel of sweet cider on tap by the 
road-side, with a cup beside it, for the refresh- 
ment of thirsty travellers. 

—The Due de Broglie recently presided over 
the ceremony of inaugurating a monument to 
AUGUSTIN JEAN FRESNEL, the inventor of the 
Fresnel lens used in light-houses. 

—Dr. HEINRICH NeUMANN, who has just died 
in Germany, was one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on mental disease, and had attained 
high rank as a Shakespearean scholar and critic 
through his monographs on Lear and Ophelia, 
written in the line of his medical work. 

—M. Pav Bent is striving to secure admis- 
sion for female etudents to the wards of the hos- 
pitals of Paris. 

—The Bishop of Exeter, England, has been 
busying himself in the work of abolishing the 
hubit of ‘* moderate drinking,” so called. 

—M. Renavupin, who is a hundred and three 
years old, has three times recently escaped from 
the asylum at Bicétre. 

-——Mr. WittiAM H. VANDERBILT during the 
last year has spent over ten thousand dollars re- 
lieving old Staten Island friends of his whose 
homes were about to be sold on foreclosure of 
their mortgages. 

—Mr. FBENEZER FRANCIS, who is ninety-four 
years old, walked to the polls in Cambridge 
and voted last election day. 

—Signor ANTONNICIOLA claims to have ac- 
climatized coffee on the Roman Campagna, 
which, if so, fabulously enriches that region ; 
but it is feared that cold winds from the Apen- 
nines may disappoint him. 

—Mr. Du Maurier is entirely blind in one 
eye. 

—Mr. Ourmert is the first Canadian admitted 
to membership in the Arcades Academy of 
tome, founded nearly two hundred years ago. 

—Mile. NoGugeiras, daughter of the Viscount 
DAS NOGUEIRAS, the Portuguese Minister, is an 
accomplished musician, and is getting up an 
amateur performance of the opera of Paul and 
Virginia, in Washington, for a charity. 

—It is considered more surprising that the 
Chinese Minister’s eighteen-months’-old baby 
can say a few Chinese words than that it can 
say some English ones. 

—While living in Germany, Victor Hugo's 
study was in the garret of the house, fitted with 
a skylight and with glass doors that let him 
feel as if among the tree-tops. 

—lIt is recorded against Lieutenant GreeLy 
among the jesters that he spent years in the 
arctic regions without bringing Mrs. GREELY 
home a seal-skin sacque. 

—The Czar’s wife has become deeply attached 
to him through the constant state of menace to 
his life in which he lives. 

—Dr. Napier’s investigations have taught 
him that macaroni, pease, beans, and lentils all 
work antagonistically to the desire for alcoholic 
drinks. 

—Perhaps it indicates the Republicanism or 
Democracy of the country that the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee should 
be named Sm1ITH,and the chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee should be named 
JONES. 

—Lady Tennyson, who writes a bold running 
hand, has for many years written and signed the 
replies to all letters addressed to ALFRED TEN- 
NYSON, autograph requests included. 

—Sir Spencer WELLS says that an epidemic 
of scarlet fever was caused lately in an English 
country town by the opening of the graves of 
some people who had died of scarlet fever thirty 
years ago. 

—The British Medical Association were re- 
cently told by Dr. G. Jonson that a patient 
of his, fifty-five years old, had been cured of 
Bricut’s disease by a milk diet, having eaten 
nothing else at all for five years. 

—Professor GRAHAM BELL has bought Pro- 
fessor Henky’s library, two-thirds of which is 
upon electrical science, under condition that it 
shall remain together. 

—At the recent celebration of their silver wed- 
ding, President Cyrus HAMLIN gave an amusing 
account of his and his wife’s wedding journey 
on horseback through the north of Turkey. 

—Miss Frances E. WILLARD, gives as a rule 
of life or diet, plain living and high thinking, 
and as a warning, high living and plain thinking. 

—Admiral PoRTER is at work upon a novel 
at the age of seventy-three. The Admiral has a 
brouzed countenance, large knobby hands, bright 
eyes, and a gentle voice. 

—The wedding dress of Lady MILuicent Sr. 
CLAIR ExsKINE, just married to the Marquis of 
Strafford, was worthy of the future Duchess of 
Sutherland. It was of white satin, the edges of 
the long plain train being outlined with em- 
broidery of pearls and silver, and the front be- 
ing so heavily wrought with this embroidery of 
pearls that it seemed to be covered with clusters 
of flowers; mingled with this was a great quan- 
tity of superb old Brussels lace, and on it all a 
full veil of the same lace, while the only orna- 
ment was a necklace of Oriental pearls, the bride- 
groom’s gift. 

—Count GLEICHEN, a cousin of Queen Vic- 
TORIA, who has been making a bust of Mary 
ANDERSON, says that doubtless his relationship 
to the royal family bas been in his favor, but it 
could have done nothing for him if he had not 
had the making of a sculptor in him. 

—The first suecessful candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Science at the University of Lon- 
don was a Hindoo gentleman; the secoud was 
Mrs. SOPHIA BRYANT. 

—Chief Justice CoLteripGe, of Great Britain, 
same into notice ina dramatic manner. He was 
pleading the cause ofa man on trial for murder; 
it was late in the day, and a draught extinguish- 
ed the candles. He stopped speaking, and the 
silence and darkness were oppressive, not the 
less so on account of the judge’s scarlet robes, 
the haggard face of the prisoner, and the half- 
lights and shadows as the candles were strug- 
gling into light. ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury,”’ said 
COLERIDGE, ‘‘ the life of the prisoner is in your 
hands. You can extinguish it as that candle 
wus extinguished a moment since. Butitis not 
in your power, it is not in the power of any one, 
to restore that life, once taken, as that light Las 
been restored.” He wou the case. 
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leaves. 


leaf to the red of an old 
serap of ribbon, from the 
gold of a chestnut to the 
gold of the discarded satin 
lining of last year’s bon- 
net, from the scarlet of 
the sumac to a bit of scar- 
let flannel. Take the red 
maple leaf, and laying it 
on your scrap of red rib- 
bon, cut out its exact form ; 
then the chestnut leaf, and 
laying it on the bit of gold- 
colored satin, cut the satin 
out by this natural pattern, 
and so on. Now taking a 
piece of burlap or stout linen, or heavy un- 
bleached “ muslin” (as our shop-keepers call 
cotton goods), of the size you wish to make 
your lap-robe, begin at the bottom, and lay 
on your first row of leaves and finish them. 
Where a leaf is all one color, as in Fig. 5, 
an oak leaf, it may be simply cut of one 
piece of stuff, and the ribs worked upon it 
with silk. The leaves in nature vary greatly 
in size. On the same oak-tree leaves of 
three inches and of ten inches are found. 
Be guided by the leaf you are copying in the 
color of the ribs. Sometimes on a rich 
brown oak leaf the ribs will be of a lighter 
tone of brown, sometimes darker. If as in 
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embroiderer to take natural 
autumn leaves as patterns of 
form and color. Lay out the 
autumn leaves on a stiff board 
or paper, or on 
a table. Open 
the scrap-bag 
spread 
about its contents on 
a bed or table, so that 
at a glance one may 
see the scraps and the 
Very readily 
the eye travels from 
the red of a maple 


Autumn Leaf Carriage Lap- 
Robe. 

HIS lap-robe may easily be made at a 

very trifling cost—perhaps only that 
of the ribbon that binds it, and the cloth 
or silk that lines it, and a little embroid- 
ery silk; for the leaves may be made 
from the scrap-bag of odds and ends of 
cashmere, flannel, old bonnet strings, and 
remnants of dresses. 

We do not advise any one to try to fol- 
low exactly the elaborate design given 
here. We have tried to give the general 
effect as far as it can be given in black 
and white, and to a certain degree the 
design should be followed, as it will be 
difficult to find a 
richer effect than 
the line of horse- 
chestnut leaves at 
the top, and the 
sumac branches 
disposed as they 
are in the design. 

We advise the 



























Fig. 1, of a maple leaf, there are three or four 
colors, cut the leaf from as many pieces of differ- 
ent colors that match the leaf in nature. Some- 
times one may be so fortunate as to find in the 
scrap-bag some pieces that are faded unevenly, 
being lighter in one part than in the other. 
Then the section of dark color in the upper 
portion of the leaf Fig. 1 may with its adja- 
cent half-tone on the lower right hand edge of 
the dark color be cut from one piece, the half- 
tone section on the left hand being cut from 
another piece, and the light tone of the rest 
of the leaf cut from a third piece. Lay these 
various pieces together flat, and draw the edges 
of the sections where they join very carefully to- 
gether with fine silk; then placing cords to 
represent the ribs, work these cords over in 
silk; for the small spot of color, as 
on the lower right-hand side of the 
leaf, either work in silk, or cutting 
out such gpots very carefully with 
fine scissors, lay the requisite col- 
ored stuff beneath. The ribs. of 
the maple leaf are often red of a 
very beautiful tone. Sometimes to 
represent the small black spots 
that oceur in many au- 
tumn leaves, as shown 
in the horse - chestnut 
leaf in detail Fig. 4, 
pierce with a fine sti- 
letto little holes where 
the spots are, and place 
beneath the leaf a 
bit of black silk or 
cloth, which will show 
through, Often the 























Fie. 5.—OAK LEAF. 


breaking of the 
edges of the leaf, 
the hole that the 
dampness of the 
ground or an in- 
sect has made, will 
give naturalness 
and variety, even 
beauty, to your 
counterfeit present- 
ment, as in drawing 
Fig. 3, of a chest- 
nut leaf. This leaf 
in nature was of a 
rich pale gold on 
the right side, on 
the left of a golden 
brown with golden 
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spots paler than the gold of the right 
side; the upper right-hand corner 
had a piece broken out between the 
second and third ribs. These break- 
ages, it will be observed, are usually 
limited by some rib, the ribs having, 
of course, more firmness than that 
portion of the leaf that lies between 
them. The sumac, Fig. 2, is apt to 
be quite even in tone; but some 
spots of paler color appear, and some 
broken edges to give character. 
Having made your first row of 
leaves at the bottom as directed, pro- 
ceed to lay the next row upon them 
like shingles, but not too stiffly. Re- 
fer frequently to the design to assist 
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Fig. 2.—SUMAC LEAF. 
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you in the composition. Continue in this way, row after row, un- 
til you end with the line of sumacs at the top. The effect may be 


exquisitely rich, Bind with ribbon of a deep gold or brown. Line 
with red or gold-color. 





IMPROMPTU DEFINITIONS. 
MPROMPTU definitions have often the merit of being amusing, 
whatever may be said as to their correctness, “ What on 
earth can that mean ?” asked Hicks of Thackeray, pointing to the 
inscription over a doorway, “Mutual Loan Office.’ “I don’t 
know,” answered the novelist, “unless it means that two men who 
have nothing agree to lend it to 
one another.” Said Lord Welles- 
ley to Plunket, “ One of my aides- 
de-camp has written a personal 
narrative of his travels; pray 
what is your definition of ‘ per- 
. Sonal’?” “ Well, my lord,” was 
Plunket’s reply, “ we lawyers al- 
ways consider personal as op- 
posed to real”—an explanation 
as suggestive as that of the Lon- 
don magistrate who interpreted 
a “housekeeper” as meaning “a 
sort of a wife.” “ Pray, my lord,” 
queried a gentleman of a judge, 
“what is the difference between 
common law and equity ?” “ Very 
little in the end,” responded his 
lordship: “at common law you 
are done for at once; in equity 
you are not so easily disposed 
of. The former is a bullet which 
is instantaneously and charming- 
ly effective; the latter, an an- 
gler’s hook, which plays with the 
victim before it kills him. Com- 
mon law is prussic acid; equity 
is laudanum.” A man contemplating setting a lawsuit going, his 
solicitor said he would undertake the matter for a contingent fee. 
Meeting Mr. Burleigh soon afterward, the would-be litigant asked 
that gentleman what a contingent fee might be. “ A contingent 
fee,” quoth Mr. Burleigh, “is this: if the lawyer loses the case, 
he gets nothing; if he wins it, you get nothing.” “Then I don’t 
get anything, win or lose 2” said his questioner. ‘“ Well,” was the 
consolatory rejoinder, “ that’s about the size of a contingent fee.” 
So Brough was not very much out in defining a lawyer as a learned 
gentleman who rescues your estate from your enemies and keeps 
it himself. 

“What is a nobleman’s chaplain ?” inquired a legal luminary, 
perhaps overfond of professing ignorance. ‘ A nobleman’s chap- 
lain, my lord,” said Dr. Phillitnore, “is a spiritual luxury.” It is 
astonishing how innocent gentlemen learned in the law are, by 
their own account. Addressing a matronly witness in a breach- 
of-promise case, counsel for the defense said: “I am an old bach- 
elor, and do not understand such things. What is courtship?” 
“Looking at each other, taking hold of one another’s hands, and 
all that kind of thing,” was the comprehensive answer. 
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Fic. 6.—AUTUMN LEAF CARRIAGE 





An Ohio school committee must have been puzzled to decide 
which of two candidates for a school-marmship was the better fitted 
for the post, the young woman who averred that “respiration” was 
the perspiring of the body, or her rival, who believed ‘‘ emphasis” 
was the putting more distress on one word than another—defini- 
tions worthy of a place beside those achieved by the English 
medical student responsible for “ hypothesis, something that hap- 
pens to a man after death,” and “irony, a substance found in 
mineral wells, which is carefully preserved in bottles, and sold by 
chemists as tincture of iron.” All abroad, too, was the intelligent 
New York “health officer” who, having testified that his district 








was afflicted with highjinnicks, being pressed as to what he un- 





Fig. 3.—CHESTNUT LEAF. 


derstood “hygienics” to mean, answered, “A bad smell arising | 
from dirty water.” 

At one of Sheridan’s dinner parties, the conversation turned 
upon the difficulty of satisfactorily defining “wit.” Forgetting 
that he was expected to hear, see, but say nothing, Master Tom 
informed the company, “ Wit is that which sparkles and cuts.” 
“Very good, Tom,” said his father; “then, as you have sparkled, 
you can cut,” and poor Tom had to leave his dinner unfinished. 
Probably a worse fate awaited the Brooklyn boy who, called upon 
to explain the meaning of “ Quaker,” wrote, “ A Quaker is one of 
a sect who never quarrel, never get into a fight, never claw each 
other, and never jaw back; pa’s a Quaker, but ma isn’t.” The 
youngsters sometimes hit upon very quaint definitions, such as, 
ice, “ water that staid out in the cold and went to sleep”; dust, 
‘*mud with the juice squeezed out’; fan, “a thing to brush warm 
off with” ; sob, “when a fellow doesn’t want to cry and it bursts | 
out of itself” ; wakefulness, “ eyes all the time coming unbuttoned” ; 
chaos, “a great pile of nothing and no place to put it in.” 

When the French Academicians were busy with their famous 
dictionary, the members of the committee were at odds as to de- 
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fining de suite and tout de swite. Bois-Robert suggested that they 
should adjourn to a restaurant and discuss some oysters and the 
question together. On arriving there Bois-Robert asked the 
attendant to open de suite six dozen oysters, and Courart chimed 
in with, “ And serve them to us tout de suite.” “ But, gentlemen, 

said the woman, “how can I open your oysters de suite and serve 
them tout de suite?” “ Easily enough,” answered one of the party ; 
“open six dozen oysters dé “suite, that is, one after another, and 
serve them tout de suite, that is,as soon as you have opened them. 

His definition of the two phrases was adopted by acclamation. 
There is nothing like practical illustration to bring home the 





| pear pearls encircles her throat. 


meaning of things. Puzzled by hearing a deal of talk about con- 
tracting and expanding the cur- 
rency, an American lass asked 
her sweetheart, “* What is the dif- 
ference, John, between contrac- 
tion and expansion, and how 
do circumstances affect them?” 
John was quite equal to the oe- 
easion. “ Well, dear,” said he, 
“when we are alone we both sit 
on one chair, don’t we?” “ Yes.” 
“That’s contraction. But when 
we hear your pa or ma coming, 
we get on two chairs, don’t we?” 
“T should Say we did.” “ Well, 
my love, that’s expansion, and 
you see it’s according to circum 
stances.” “John,” said the sat 
isfied maiden, “ we're contracting 
now, ain’t we?’ “ You're right,” 
said John; and then was per- 
formed an operation which a 
great mathematician defined as 
consisting “in the approach of 
two curves which have the same 
bend as far as the points of con- 
tact.” 





A WONDERFUL TOUCH OF HANDIWORK. 

HERE is a piece of ‘ Coventry tapestry,” in fair preservation, 

in which are represented Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou. 
These are said to be original portraits. Margaret is apparently 
engaged in prayer; her hands rest upon an open missal which lies 
before her upon a table covered with blue drapery; she wears “a 
hood richly bordered with pear pearls.” This head-dress shields 
much of her face, while upon the summit of the hood is a crown 
of fleurs-de-lis. This peculiar garniture yields at the back of the 
head to the shape of the hood, while behind the hood depends a 
veil figured and fringed with “ pear-shaped ‘drops.’ ” 

Upon her temples the queen wears three oval-shaped gems of 
great size, and a rich collar-necklace of round pearls and pendent 
Her dress has a square front at 
the bust; the sleeves are strait at the shoulders, gradually widen- 
ing, with marked fullness, and are turned up with ermine. This 
style is called the “ rebras sleeve.” 

Henry VI. is kneeling, a cardinal is similarly postured just be- 


hind him, and attending the royal pair are seventeen of the noblest 
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and fairest of English nobility. The figures are 
life-size, and this wonderful historical relic is full 
thirty feet in length and ten feet high. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


rW\O avoid generalities, while guiding the reader 
i safely through the labyrinth of fashion, the 
best way seems to be to classify the leading fea- 
tures of the toilette. There is an immense va- 
riety of corsages, over-skirts, skirts, wrappings, 
and bonnets, to speak only of the principal gar- 
ments that compose a lady’s dress. We will 
attempt to analyze these as well as we can. 

As to corsages, almost all are irregular in 
shape—in appearance, be it said, rather than in 
reality. Most are, or seem to be, shirred. There 
must always be something careless in the appear- 
ance of a corsage. Some are shirred at the throat, 
others at the middle of the bust, and still others 
just above the belt. Many are closed diagonally, 
and usually in such a way as to conceal the means 
used for closing them. A few are shirred on the 
shoulder, or when they are not, the effect is sim- 
ulated by a drapery of lace, soft silk, or, above 
all, crépe de Chine, which is shirred on the shoul- 
ders and sewed into the shoulder seams, whence 
it crosses on the bust, and falls on one or both 
sides, sometimes very Jow, being confined by rib- 
bon bows or passemeuterie agrafes. 

For young girls the corsage is generally round, 
without point or basque, and is worn with a belt, 
which is almost the width of a small scarf, that 
is, extending half way up the waist; this belt is 
also worn over a plain vest, and consequently 
under the accompanying jacket, as well as over 
a corsage either shirred or trimmed with two 
shirred draperies, beginning at the shoulders and 
ending under the belt. Corsages are also shirred 
on each side of a plain vest or else in the middle 
thereof; for house dresses this style is carried 
to such an exaggeration as to make a lady look 
like an odalisque enveloped in loose-flowing gar- 
ments. 

Besides these corsages, there are jackets of 
all shapes, past, present, and to come, almost 
always opening over a vest adorned in a hundred 
different ways. One of the prettiest consists in 
covering it with narrow velvet ribbon or galloon 
woven with gold, set on in horizontal rows, sepa- 
rated by spaces half the width of the ribbon or 
galloon. Low corsages even avoid the common- 
place, and are shirred on the shoulders or in 
front, really or seemingly, that is, with the aid 
of draperies of gauze or crape of the same color 
as the dress. Then there is another shirred 
corsage, a kind of blouse-polonaise, one of which 
I have just seen, made of seal brown and dark 
blue striped wool. The round and rather short 
skirt was laid entirely in very fine perpendicular 
pleats. The corsage of the blouse was shirred 
from the shoulders to the somewhat wide belt, 
which was made of seal brown velvet, and fast- 
ened with an antique silver buckle. Two epau- 
lets of the same velvet, each trimmed with three 
antique silver buttons, held and fastened thie 
gathers of the corsage. Below the belt the skirt 
of this blouse, cut in front in a shawl] point, was 
pleated and looped rather high on the hips and 
slightly behind. The only trimming of this pret- 
ty and comfortable dress was several rows of 
stitching on the seams. The sleeves were almost 
tight, and were finished by a narrow puffing, to 
which was attached a small velvet wristlet or 
bracelet. 

As to over-skirts, they are as varied as cor- 
sages. The newest but not the most beautiful 
style is laid in large pleats all around, being much 
shorter in front than on the sides and behind. 
The same over-skirt is also made irregularly, 
trimmings; only one side of the dress, open on one 
hip, or else in front, ete., but is none the less ugly. 
Other over-skirts are pleated horizontally, with 
the pleats held on one side by ribbons looking as 
if carelessly tied together; others are cut on the 
edges in scallops or sharp points, under which is 
set a deep fringe, or else one or more rows of 
lace. Paniers are not abandoned—far from it; 
but they are less prominent, and arranged in such 
a manner as to form, as it were, an integral part 
of the dress. There are as many different over- 
skirts as there are dresses ; each lady adapts them 
to suit her figure. Thus there are jong over- 
skirts and plain polonaises for stout, short per- 
sons; and short, bouffant, draped over-skirts, 
caught up in front, behind, on the sides, every- 
where, in shiort, for tall, slender, or lank women. 
Ladies of middle age find it possible even to dis- 
pense with an over-skirt altogether. As they are 
sometimes embarrassed how to choose from the 
confused mass of new fashions a toilette appro- 
priate to their years and the increasing embon- 
point attendant thereon, it may not be amiss to 
suggest a type which can be varied in many ways 
to suit the taste. 

Princesse dress, very long behind, made of sil- 
ver gray satin brocaded with velvet flowers in 
very soft, dull tints, This dress opens in front 
from the throat to the hem, over a breadth of old- 
gold satin entirely covered with crépe lisse, pleat- 
ed on each side from top to bottom in such a 
manner as to form what the modistes term waves. 
From top to bottom, on each side, is set a band 
of the same crépe lisse, pleated perpendicularly, 
and confined at regular intervals by a cockade of 
old-gold satin, with a diamond star in the centre. 
The corsage is high, of course, with half-long 
sleeves, and under-sleeves of wide lace. A frill of 
the same lace encircles the throat. A lace bow, 
mixed with velvet flowers, copied from those of 
the dress, and fastened with diamond stars, is in 
the hair. 

Skirts are round and rather short for day wear, 
and very long for dinners and evening visits. 
Among the first many are made with large pleats 
behind, the trimmings for the most part being 
flat. One or more narrow flounces on the bot- 





tom continue to appear indispensable. A great 
number of these skirts are pleated perpendicu- 
larly, the pleats being very fine, and as close to- 
gether as possible; the pleats are fastened down 
only to within four inches from the bottom of the 
skirt. 

The bonnets of the season are harrowing. On 
seeing them one can not forbear the thought that 
the brains thus covered can not be very sound. 
If it were possible to classify what is intangible, 
we should say that there are two leading styles 
—round hats with very high crowns, which are 
worn by all young girls, and also for morning 
toilettes for youthful married ladies ; and bonnets 
with strings, which comprise all the rest, but in 
how many different forms! Doubtless ladies 
who dislike to be conspicuous manage to find 
bonnets that are in fashion without bearing on 
their heads a banner of extravagance; but, on the 
other hand, those who delight in attracting at- 
tention can pick and choose as they will. The 
imagination of the milliners is inexhaustible, and 
perpetually furnishes objects of astonishment. 
We even hear of felt bonnets trimmed with 
asses’ ears ! 

Very long wrappings are 
with those of medium length. 
are worn, as I think I have said, but only for 
négligé morning toilettes. Evening wrappings 
are made of embroidered velvet, velvet-figured 
satin, and faille embroidered with chenille, all in 
light colors, and sometimes lined with fur. There 
is a revival of ermine, which has been so long 
abandoned, and very wrongly; it is the true fur 
for evening, to accompany a full-dress toilette. 

Very elegant ladies will wear with their morn- 
ing dress of plain, striped, or figured wool a large 
pelisse of stuff like their dress, wadded and lined 
with silk or else with fur. Fancy muffs are still in 
vogue, small, fantastic, and trimmed with woollen 
lace of the same color as the plush or velvet of 
which they are made. 

There is a furor just now for woollen gui- 
pure of all colors; flounces are made of it a 
yard and a quarter wide, and costing sixty dol- 
lars, which cover the whole skirt, as well as nar- 
rower laces. This lace is used for trimming ar- 
ticles of all kinds—dresses, wrappings, bonnets, 
muffs, shoes, ete. Emmecine Raymonp. 


in vogue, together 
Short jackets even 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A FEW INQUIRIES, 

(THE two men talked together and grumbled, 
and Mr. Railsford made use of bad language 

in.a very low key; but then the street was quiet, 

and one could hear every word, which, under the 

present circumstances, was at least a pity. 

“That’s the way of these women,” he con- 
cluded; then he made the best of the position, 
stepped on to the curb-stone, looked up again, and 
put both his hands to a very wide mouth. 

“T can see right down his throat,” muttered 
Ella, with a shudder. “ What a nasty beast!” 

I might have laughed under less serious condi- 
tions, but I was only wondering what words were 
to come next to scare me. And in another in- 
stant I was immensely relieved in mind, and my 
heart, which had seemed to stand still, resumed 
its normal course of beating, if a little irregularly. 

“ What is the name of the man who takes down 
your shutters here ?” he asked, in a hoarse voice, 
like a man with a cold blowing down a bad speak- 
ing-trumpet. 

“ Garboush.” 

“Tsaac Garboush ?” 

wk 

“Sal’s father ?” he inquired further, taking for 
granted that I must know Sal in Soho. 

“Yes.” 

“T thought it was. 

“T don’t know.” 

I could have made a good guess at the locality, 
though, but I thought that Isaac had got into 
fresh trouble in his cab-touting that evening at 
the theatres, and it was not my province to sup- 
ply any information which would lead to his dis- 
covery. 

“ Don’t know ?” replied the man, doubtfully. 

“ He used to lodge in Endell Street, but he left 
there last week.” 

“T know all about that,” said the man, testily. 

*“ What do you want him for?” asked Ella. 

“T don’t want him particularly: I’ve a little 
business with him, that’s all,” said the man, “and 
I should be glad to drop on him if I could before 
the morning.” 

I did not answer, and Ella, losing all interest 
in the proceedings, moved away from the window 
with a perceptible shiver. 

“And that’s all he wanted to drag us down- 
stairs fer?” she said to me as she sat down be- 
fove the dressing-glass. “ Well, the impudence 
some people have !” 

“Then you don’t know his address ?” inquired 
the detective from outside. 

“No.” 

“One of you was talking to old Sal this even- 
ing ; did she not say where she had gone to live ?” 

we.” 

“ Didn’t she say anything about her father 2” 

“She said she had been to fetch his supper.” 

“ Was he here this evening as usual ?” 


Where does he live 9” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ At what time?” 

“Quarter past ten.” 

“Did he seem flurried or nervous — scared 
like ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Just the same ?”” 

“ Just the same.” 

“He will be here to-morrow morning, then ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

There was a moment’s pause, and I was begin- 
ning to wonder if I should catch cold at the open 
window before Mr. Railsford of the Yard had 
done his course of questioning, when he said, 
suddenly : 

“What man is that on the next floor?” 

“What man ?” I repeated. 

“Who’s that at the window ?” 

I heard the bare feet of Mr. Protheroe patter- 
ing rapidly across the floor above. Then the door 
closed of the back room. 


“It’s my father, who is staying here. You 
have woke him up.” 
“Ah! sorry to disturb you, I am sure. I saw 


a light, and thought you were up. Duty’s duty, 
you know. Good-night,” said Mr. Railsford, with 
rough politeness. He touched the rim of his 
billyeock hat by way of parting salute, and he 
and the policeman went down the street together. 

I closed the window and pulled down the blind 
again. Then Ella and I stared at each other, 
and my gray face seemed to startle her, and bring 
back from her lips the echo of Lydia’s question 
to me a little while ago. 

“ Are you well, Maud 

“Very well. But they have terribly frighten- 
ed me.” 

“You are easily frightened,” said Ella, shrug- 
ging her white shoulders. 

“ Yes, perhaps I am.” 

I went to the door and listened, but all was 
quiet in the house. Lydia had not been aroused, 
or had not informed us that she was aroused, and 
all was very still upstairs where my father was. 
Of what was fe thinking ?—had the coming of 
the police brought any fear to him ?—why had 
he been so much on the alert as to know they 
were waiting without almost as quickly as Ella 
and I had known it? I was perplexed, and very, 
very miserable. It had been a miserable and ter- 
rible night, and I could not speak of it to Ella 
again. She had almost forgotten that her lover's 
uncle had been murdered a few hours since in his 
City office: that had not made one-half the im- 
pression upon her as her lover’s eccentricity, or 
as the abrupt termination to her evening’s amuse- 
ment had done. 

And yet her thoughts were wandering a little. 

“T wonder what they want with poor old 
Isaac ?” she said. 

But did they want poor old Isaac, or was it a 
ruse to get admittance into the place, or to know 
who was sleeping there that night? Was the 
house a marked house, and those in it under sus- 
picion? I thought so, but I did not communi- 
cate my distrust to Ella; I left her with her own 
separate set of cares to brood upon, thinking still 
how small and light they were in comparison 
with those which might be advancing to the Pro- 
theroes. There was no rest for me that night: 
I did not expect it; I did not try for it. I Jay 
and listened to the noises in the house, to the 
noises in the street, to the faint moaning of Ella 
in her sleep, as if she were protesting in her 
dreams at the deception which had been prac- 
ticed on her. Some hours afterward, when it was 
still dark—when our lamp had been extinguished 
a long, long while—I heard the soft, stealthy steps 
overhead again, crossing the room, and. probably 
approaching the window. It had a blood-curd- 
ling effect upon me—it was symbolical of one 
more restless than myself, of one more wretched. 

I would have been very, very glad to be able 
to steal upstairs and demand or beg the whole 
truth from him—to ask if in any way, and with 
my poor power, I could help him in his dire ne- 
cessity. But it was wiser to lie still and wait, I 
knew—to watch for my opportunity to-morrow, 
the next day, any time—when the misery of this 
night lay further back and could be regarded 
coolly. I could not warn him, for he was warned 
already. His fears were greater than mine—he 
knew more than I dared even to guess at. He 
would be quicker to act for himself than I could 
act for him. I was sure of that, as I was lying 
there a poor, panic-stricken girl, powerless to be 
of service. 

The footsteps ceased at the window; he was 
looking out again, probably, and for some reason 
of his own. 

For the reason that the house was watched, as 
he feared. As I feared too—as it seemed nat- 
ural that it should be watched if the blood-hounds 
of the law were out, and the spiller of blood was 
suspected to be hiding in this little quiet and poor 
home of ours. 

I slipped out of bed again, and stole to the 
window cautiously. With the light out, there 
was a dark background to me, which it would 
be difficult to pierce and detect me watching 
also. I did not raise the blind, but stooped and 
peeped beneath it. 

Yes, the house was watched. The man with 
the billyecock hat, aud with his hands in the 
pockets of his pilot jacket, was leaning against 
the closed door of The Feathers, smoking a pipe 
composedly, and keeping his gaze as steadily 
fixed on our establishment as if to lose sight of 
it was to have it vanish away. 

And there was nothing to be done but wait, 
and to fear what the waiting might be followed 
by. It was my father’s manner that perplexed 
me wholly. It had been deceptive and eccentric 
and variable last night, and hardly like that of 
a man upon his guard and with a crime to be 
concealed. It was to still further perplex me 
in the morning. 

I was up before the light was showing behind 
the window-blind; I was glad when it was strik- 
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ing six from our little American clock on the 
parlor mantel-piece down-stairs ; it seemed time 
to be stirring, to be on the alert for anything 
and everything which the day might bring forth. 
I dressed in the darkness of that early morning. 
I had not the courage to look through the blinds 
till I was dressed, and then I saw that The Fea- 
thers was open, and Jem the pot-boy standing 
at the door in his shirt sleeves talking to the 
milkman. Mr. Railsford of Scotland Yard was 
no longer visible, although I felt pretty well con- 
vinced that he was not a long way off. Ella was 
sleeping soundly, looking very peaceful and very 
beautiful in her sleep, and the ball dress was 
lying on the floor, as though it had been thrown 
down or trampled on in her contempt at last. I 
picked it up, and pulled out the folds, and hung 
it carefully on one of a row of pegs in the bed- 
room. I gave one more glance at Ella, and then 
I went down-stairs quietly and noiselessly to light 
the fire, to move about, to do something. 

But my half-sister Lydia was up before me. 

When I opened the parlor door, there she was, 
brushing vigorously at the bottoms of the shabby 
trousers of Mr. Protheroe. The fire was alight, 
and there was a kettle boiling on the fire. She 
had not opened the shutters, but had lighted the 
gas jet, and was altogether busy. The room had 
been dusted and set in order. 

She looked up as I entered. 

“You are down an hour too soon, Maud,” she 
said. 

“Yes; I could not sleep,” was my reply. 

“You were looking tired too, last night,” said 
Lydia. “I should have slept soundly enough, if it 
had not been for some one in the court at the 
back walking up and down, up and down, almost 
all night, and fidgeting me to death.” 

“A policeman was it 2” 

“T think it must have been,” she said; “some 
poor fellow wanted as usual there, I suppose.” 

They were always wanting somebody in Whif- 
fen’s Court. 

I remained silent for a while, then I said, “ Did 
you hear anything more of father ?” 

“No, I hope he has had a good night, and 
will be his old self this morning,” she replied. 
“T can’t bear him to be so strange and irritable.” 

“No.” 

“They must give very bad wine and cake at 
the Spicers’ Hall to the poor pensioners,” she 
said. 

Had she forgotten all about the Mincing Lane 
tragedy too? Was it simply a newspaper story 
to her—something in print—the murder of a 
man whom she knew only by name now, and was 
not interested in any longer? Whom she had 
been tauglit almost to despise by long years of 
unceasing complaint from the lips of the father 
who had come to grief—whom she had known 
many years ago when my father had first mar- 
ried her mother, and all was prosperous at home 
and “quiet in the City’—who had visited her 
step-father’s home, and whose home she had vis- 
ited when Ella and I were babies? She was not 
excited in the least this morning. 

“Why did you not leave that brushing for 
Isaac ?” I asked. 

“Tsaac may be late. Father may wish to leave 
early, as he said he would, last night.” 

we ay 

“That is why I am up early myself,” continued 
Lydia. “I should not have liked him to go to 
Norwood without having his breakfast first.” 

“ N-no,” I said. 

I set to work to prepare breakfast, and to won- 
der why Lydia had not brushed all that dust out 
of the paternal trousers in the back yard that we 
possessed, and which was twelve feet by six, and 
included a dust-bin, and a water-butt, and a slip 
of a kitchen, with the window commanding a full 
view of the water-butt aforesaid. And behind 
that, the backs of the houses of Whiffen’s Court, 
where lived not a few wild Irish, and innumerable 
waifs and strays, and Isaac Garboush and his 
daughter, I had reason to believe—Isaae think- 
ing that change of air from Endell Street, and 
residence a little closer to the business, would be 
better for himself, and his daughter approving of 
the change because it was very handy for The 
Feathers, and there was more room in the coal 
cellar under the stairs for her surplus stock of or- 
anges. All this I had heard, but I did not know 
the exact number of the Garboushes’ room in the 
court, and it was well I did not when Mr. Rails- 
ford called to make inquiries. 

I told Lydia there had been inquiries, and that 
for poor Isaac’s sake I had answered them eva- 
sively ; but Lydia was not interested in any great 
degree, and did not suspect that the inquiries 
might have been to disguise a deeper motive, and 
one that more closely concerned ourselves. 

“JT will put these outside father’s door,” she 
said, and went quickly from the room, after I had 
imparted all the information of the night’s pro- 
ceedings to her. 

At the usual time there was a feeble little tug 
at the bell-pull on the right-hand side of our door- 
post, and I ran to let in Isaac Garboush—to put 
him on his guard, even—for this poor, broken- 
down shadow of the streets was always getting 
into trouble, and we three girls had always looked 
on Isaac as an honest, inoffensive individual for- 
ever out of luck’s way, and afflicted by a daughter 
who was a trial to him, and who even in her tem- 
pers, and with an extra quantity of gin in her, 
had been known to give him “a good shaking” — 
to shake the life out of him nearly—for saying 
she was drunk. An offensive observation to ad- 
dress to any lady certainly—even a lady from the 
back slums of Soho—but then if a father can not 
express an opinion to his own daughter, who 
can ? 

I opened the door; yes, it was Isaac, who went 
with his brisk boy’s step toward the shelf where 
the key was. I closed the door sharply after 
him, and, so much to his surprise, that he stopped, 
turned round, and looked at me inquiringly. 

“Tsaac, the police asked after you last night,” 
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I said, speaking in a great hurry, and rather short 
of breath. 

““The perlice !” he said, in a low, wondering 
tone; “did they, though ?” 

“Yes, they came in the middle of the night, and 
wanted to know where you lived,’ l added. “I 
said you shut up as usual.” 

“So I did,” he remarked, gravely; “not a doubt 
on it.” 

“ So if there’s anything you have done, I should 
get away again,” I said. ‘I should indeed, or 
they'll catch you.” 

Isaac always smiled in a grim, wooden fashion ; 
but it was an approving smile at my illegal sug- 
gestion. He was evidently touched by my soli- 
citude, although not alarmed in the least by my 
news. He went to the shelf and took down tlhe 
key of the shutter box, and then proceeded to the 
shop door, where he paused to think. 

“They're allers a-chiveying,” he said, reflective- 
ly-and sadly; “but I don’t remember anythink 
I’ve done since I’ve been out—since the peeler 
knocked me under a four-wheeler, then picked me 
up and trotted me to Bow Street for hobstracting 
him in his dooty. I did hit out then just wunst,” 
he said, with a galvanic twitch, symbolic of some 
enjoyment at the reminiscence ; “ jest one shy at 
him! But no,” he added, after further reflec- 
tion, and rubbing the handle of the key against 
his nose, “I ’ain’t done anythink more.” 

“T am glad of that, Isaac.” 

For a moment I was very glad, and then it oc- 
curred to me that it Aad all been a ruse last night 
to obtain admittance to the house, or in some 
way to deceive me and throw me off my guard. 
Mr. Railsford of Scotland Yard had some other 
motive in his mind than to wish to know where 
this poor nomad lived. And I feared I knew 
what his motive was, too well. 

Isaac was innocent of all infringement of the 
law, it appeared. He opened the door and said, 
with a shake of his head: “It can’t be Sal. 
She’s been right all the week, she has. She’s 
been won’erful right.” 

Then he went into the street, and took the 
shutters down, and let in the daylight on the 
haberdashery, which it was my task now to re- 
arrange. 

When Sally Garboush was sober, her father 
was evidently proud of her, I thought. 

Whilst I was attending to the setting out of 
the window, and before Isaac had finished his 
shutter-work—he had quite a connection in the 
shutter business, and took down three lots in the 
same street, I may add—my father walked into 
the shop. I could have screamed at him to keep 
in-doors, to be cautious, to go upstairs and hide 
—my fears, my suspicions, even my horror, had 
become so strong—but his deportment disarmed 
me. He was very cool and bland that morning. 
He was the Mr. Protheroe whom I knew so well; 
if he had not been so very pale, he would have 
been himself again. 

“ Good-morning, my child,” he said, in his old 
patronizing way; “itis quite bright after the rain. 
Bright for Fisher Street, I mean. Oh! good- 
morning, Isaac.” 

Isaac looked at the tall, thin figure, with the 
gray hair carefully brushed back from a high, 
sloping forehead, and said, very respectfully, 
“ Good-morning, sir, to you.” 

“Even Isaac looks better in the daylight than 
I thought he would,” he said, with a hearty little 
chuckle, when Isaac was out of hearing, and 
tugging at the last shutter; “but he’s a sadly 
disreputable fellow to have hanging about the 
premises. I should be careful of him; I should 
get rid of him; I should have a boy—I should in- 
deed—if I were you girls. That is a prison crop, 
you know; there is no mistake about it.” 

But he was very gentle in his manner to Isaac. 
To subordinates he was invariably genial, that is, 
if they were respectful to him, and felt that they 
were subordinates. 

“Tsaac,” he said, when the old man returned 
to the shop with the key, “ I wish you’d run across 
to the newspaper shop and get me to-day’s paper— 
any one will do. I want to read about the mur- 
der.” 

“The murder!” I repeated, as Isaac immedi- 
ately departed on his errand. 

“Yes, my dear, the murder in the City,” he 
replied, very coolly. ‘“ We shall have all the 
details this morning. I wouldn’t look at your 
paper last night, you know. : I was upset. I had 
just come from the City, where all was feasting 
and gayety and open-handed benevolence, and all 
that sort of thing, and I was afraid I might come 
across the name of somebody I knew, and upon 
my honor, Mand, I was not strong enougli to bear 
the shock last night. I don’t remember,” he said, 
“ever feeling much worse for a minute or two 
than I felt yesterday evening: I was positively 
ill.” 

‘And you are better this morning ?” 

“T was never better in my life,” he said. “I 
—now, confound it! I never told him what pa- 
per I wanted. He'll buy some red-hot Radical 
thing that "Il upset all my notions of propriety, 
and I can’t spare more than one penny in litera- 
ture just now, and perhaps they will not change 
the paper. I shall not be a minute, Maud ;” and 
my father was off across the road after Isaac 
Garboush. 

The stationer’s shop was next door to The 
Feathers, and I could watch his progress through 
the window. I saw him skip over the gutters 
and dive into the shop in haste, and presently 
they came out together, my father with the news- 
paper in his hand. My father was talking very 
rapidly—he was very red in the face, too—and 
Isaac was looking up at him with that half-va- 
cant, half-inquiring look which he always had 
when spoken to. Isaac did not speak in return, 
so far as I was aware; he was polishing the key 
with his nose again; but my father continued 
the conversation till they were at the door, when 
he ceased suddenly. 

They came in together, and Isaac put the key [ 





on the shelf, and said “ good-morning”’ to Lydia, 
who was‘in the parlor now, where breakfast was 
laid, and the gas out, and the daylight shimmer- 
ing in from the sky above the back-yard wall. 

“Maud, my dear,” said Mr. Protheroe, “ give 
Isaac those boots, please, They'll fit his big 
feet, perhaps.” 

“ You’re werry kind,” said Isaae—“ werry.” 

Lydia looked surprised at this second change 
of mind in her father, who had spoken out very 
decisively last. night concerning the Founder’s 
gifts, and he said, in an explanatory tone: 

“T have been thinking it over, and Isaac may 
as well have the boots, They never will fit me— 
I couldn’t wear thick boots if they did——and this 
poor fellow is out and about in all weathers—ain’t 
you, Isaac ?” 

“T jest am, sir.” 

“There they are, then,” he said, presenting the 
parcel, “and I hope to Heaven they'll fit you. 
You'll be the first human being that a pair of the 
Spicers’ boots ever fitted, if they do. Take them 
away, Isaac. No more thanks—no more thanks, 
I beg.” 

He flourished his right hand deprecatingly, and 
held his chin above his collar in that lordly fash- 
ion which a man dispensing gifts is sometimes 
disposed to adept, which he had seen adopted 
yesterday at Spicers’ Hall, and had made a faith- 
ful copy of, and Isaac said, “ Thankee, guv’nor,” 
again, in very grateful tones, and despite the pro- 
test of my sire. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Railsford, still 
with his hands in the pockets of his pilot jacket, 
stepped briskly into the premises, upon which he 
would have made a raid last night had not my 
second thoughts prevailed. He was smart and 
business-like—a little dark man, with beady, 
black eves—not too polite, possibly feeling him- 
self aggrieved by my doubts of him on the first 
oceasion that I had had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance, a quick, restless kind of individual, 
who seemed in a hurry to get away again as soon 
as he was in the shop, and yet who did not go. 

“ Well, Garboush, I’ve been looking for you,” 
he said, with a slap on the old man’s shoulder 
that shut him up like a telescope. 

“Oh, ’ave yer ?” said Isaac; “ what’ave I done 
now ?” 

“T don’t say you've done anything,” replied 
the detective. “I only say I’ve been looking for 
you.” 

“Oh!” said Isaac, with a sidelong glance at him, 
expressive of the gravest doubts of the gentle- 
man’s intentions. 

“ Where were youat half past seven last night ? 
—say seven, if you like ?” 

“ Sellin’ papers.” 

“ Where ?” 

“On Luggit Hill.” 

“Will you swear it?” 

“Swear it,” answered Isaac; “and get a hun- 
derd coves to swear it too.” 

“Dare say you can. Dare say you were there. 
Mind, I don’t say vou wasn’t there,” Mr, Rails- 
ford said, becoming suddenly weak in his gram- 
mar; “and where were you at half past five 
o'clock ?” 

“T don’t want’to tell you no lies,” said Isaac. 

“ By gosh, you’d better not!” said the detect- 
ive, becoming perky and virtuously indignant on 
the instant. “I should know if you were telling 
lies, Garboush, and then it ’d be the worse for 
you, I don’t want you for anything, there; I’m 
not looking for you—not a bit of it.” 

“ Ah,” said Isaac, not deeply impressed by this 
sudden burst of confidence. 

“T dare say I can drop a crown in your pock- 
et—half a quid, even—if you could put me right.” 

“ Ah!” said Isaac again. 

My father, who had listened to their conversa- 
tion with some interest, said, 

“I’m glad Isaac hasn’t got into any fresh trou- 
ble—very glad.” 

Then he walked into the parlor, sat down, and 
opened his newspaper, like a man who had lost 
further interest in the proceedings. Lydia would 
have shut the door, but he added, quietly: 

“Don’t do that, Lydia. Let me have some 
fresh air—as fresh as I can get it about here, 
that is—if you please.” 

“T thought you might be cold.” 

“Tm all of a glow,” he said, in reply. 

“Tm as cold as a stone,” answered Lydia. 

I went on with my task, Mr. Railsford and 
Isaac were left to themselves, the parlor door 
remained open, and we could all hear, and the 
police officer did not seem to object to our hear- 
ing. He glanced at us each in turn with those 
beady eyes of his, like a man generally distrustful 
of human nature, or who thought by a lucky 
chance he might find in our looks something to 
his advantage if he took us off our guard.. He 
walked up and down the shop restlessly ; he stood 
on tiptoe once, and looked over the open news- 
paper at my father, and ¢hat action made my 
heart sink quickly, although it might have been 
involuntarily on his part. 

“ Well, then, Isaac,” said Mr. Railsford, “ where 
were you, say, at six o’clock last night ?”’ 

“In the City,” answered Isaac, promptly. 

“What part of the City ?” 

“Fenchurch Street, Mincin’ Lane—all about 
there.” 

“ Selling papers ?” 

“Yes, just the same; I don’t do much else.” 

“Do you know Ethelburga Buildings ?” 

“Yes, I thinks I do. Big place on the left, 
arf way down.” ; 

“Did yeu see anybody go out of there ?” 

“Not that I recollects.” 

‘“‘Nobody you could swear to?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Did you go in yourself ?” 

“ Somebody hollered to me fora paper; I went 
into the passidge and gave it to him.” 

“No farther ?” 

“No furder.” 

“ And you were in Ludgate Hill at seven ?” 





“ About that—yes.” 

Mr. Railsford looked perplexed. He walked to 
the door as if he were going home, then he stopped, 
coughed, and walked back. 

“Now, then, just pay attention to this,” he 
said. “Do you know a Mr. Wellmore by sight ?” 

“Mr.—what!” exclaimed Isaac, in very great 
surprise; “what! the lodger here?” 

“Yes, That’s the man I mean.” 

“(’ course I know him.” 

“ Know him well?” 

“ Yes—by sight. And I’ve spoke to him, off 
and on like. He’s—” 

“Well, never mind what he is. 
him in Mincing Lane last night?” 

“Can’t say I did.” 

“Have you ever seen Wellmore there ?” 

“Ta 

“Going into Ethelburga Buildings ?” 

+ Yea,” 

“Who's taking my name in vain?” asked a 
voice very close to them; and sure enough here 
was Mr. Wellmore himself. 

(TO BE OONTINUSD.] 


Did you see 





MAORI CUSTOMS. 


7 ERY little is really known of the origin of the 
Maoris in New Zealand, but the general opin- 
ion entertained both by themselves and those who 
have made a study of the subject is that they mi- 
grated to the country from one of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands (probably Hawaii) about five or six hundred 
years ago. There is a great similarity in the lan- 
guages of the two places, and their mythology is 
also very much alike. Mauiis the chief god both of 
the Maoris and the Sandwich-Islanders, and va- 
rious and amusing are the legends told of his won- 
derful exploits. The Maoris believe that he fished 
New Zealand out of the sea, the hook which he used 
being the jaw-bone of one of his ancestors. One 
of the traditions believed in by the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands is that Maui put his spirit into 
a pigeon, which flew to heaven with a line in its 
beak, and assisted in elevating the land above the 
water, Maui then tied the sun to the earth with 
cords, which have become the sun’s rays. As he 
could not prevent the sun from going down, he 
tied it to the moon; consequently when the sun 
sets the moon rises on the other side of the 
earth. The Maoris had no idols, but they wor- 
shipped imaginary gods, frequently the spirits of 
their departed ancestors. They believed in a fu- 
ture state,and that they possessed a spirit which 
could never die. The majority of them have 
been converted to Christianity, but those who 
know most about them think that their religious 
feelings are not very deep, though they are ex- 
ceedingly particular about outward observances. 
Many of them have a wonderful knowledge of 
the Bible, but they mix it up with their own tra- 
ditions, and quote from it to suit themselves. On 
one occasion a gentleman was trying to convince 
a chief that he ought not to have more than one 
wife, when he placidly answered, “Me all the 
same as Solomon.” They are great orators, as 
far as fluency is concerned; but when their speech- 
es are translated they frequently appear to be 
the most utter rubbish it is possible to imagine. 
They are exceedingly brave, and, as a rule, fine- 
looking, especially those of the North Island. 
The majority of the men are about five feet ten 
in height, and bear a great resemblance to the 
natives of Hawaii, being, however, improved by 
the “transplanting.” Most of them have a rich 
brown complexion, straight black hair, and large 
soft brown eyes, the broad nose and full lips 
only preventing some of the young girls from be- 
ing beautiful. A few of the natives have quite 
a different appearance, being shorter and darker, 
and having woolly black hair. Some writers 
think they are mixed descendants of an inferior 
race which occupied New Zealand before the Ma- 
oris came, and which they exterminated (prob- 
ably ate), a few, perhaps, having intermarried. 

Other writers think the race may not have been 
pure when it arrived in New Zealand. Several 
of the early settlers had Maori wives, and their 
children are exceedingly fine-looking, as a rule. 
The educated ones are refined and gentle in their 
manners, and generally musical. They seldom 
display much execution, but play in a sweet, weird 
way that never tires one. The Maoris have a 
great admiration for half-castes. On one occa- 
sion a friend of ours had a photograph of a pretty 
Canadian girl in a frame. A Maori girl, who was 
selling baskets, happened to see it. After gaz- 
ing with a sort of adoration for a time, she grave- 
ly shook her head and said, “ Very pretty, very 
pretty; just like half-caste.” The Maoris used 
to wear mats made of native flax (Phorminm 
senaz), those of the chiefs being frequently cov- 
ered with pretty, soft- looking feathers, which 
were woven in with the material. The skins of 
the native dog were also made into mats for the 
chiefs. However, they soon discarded their pic- 
turesque costumes for blankets and European 
clothes, in which they often look ridiculous. 
Strange to say, although Maori mats are seldom 
seen out of museums, the natives still retain the 
habit of tattooing their faces. Even young girls 
of eighteen frequently have the entire face (fore- 
head, cheeks, nose, and chin) tattooed in a man- 
ner that makes one feel envious of their capacity 
for free-hand drawing, both sides being always 
exactly alike. Many of the men sport sharks’ 
teeth as ear-rings, and in various little ways the 
savage is plainly visible under the European cos- 
tume. 

The Maoris are exceedingly self-possessed, and 
have a wonderful capacity for looking after them- 
selves, being especiaily keen at driving a bargain. 
As a rule they are good-natured, and the women 
nearly always appear bright and merry, They 
have a sweet musical laugh which appears to 
come altogether from the throat. Their mode 
of saluting is to rub noses. They generally live 





by themselves in villages that contain from fifty 
to two hundred inhabitants. 

A Maori village is called a pah, and a Maori 
house a whare. Their houses are really huts. In 
the North Island they are generally made of wood 
or reeds, and in the South Island they are more 
frequently made of sods. They have a deep 
sloping roof that extends two or three feet be- 
yond the hut at the end, and forms a veranda, 
where they often sit. The chiefs’ houses are 
valled wharepuni, and some of them still possess 
wonderful specimens of wood-carving—especially 
wonderful when one considers that the best tools 
they possessed in those days were made of green 
stone. In the olden days, when there was con- 
stant war between the different tribes, the pahs 
used to be strongly fortified. Tall saplings were 
placed in the ground close together, and strongly 
bound with a creeper over a horizontal sapling 
placed about ten feet from the bottom. 

There is one quality that the Maoris do not 
possess, and that is the virtue that ranks next to 
godliness. Dr. F. von Hochstetter bitterly re- 
pented having spent a night in a whare in pret- 
erence to his own tent; and Miss Gordon Cum- 
ming, in an article on New Zealand, compares a 
Maori whare to a “ Highland bothie”’—a most ex- 
pressive comparison ! 

Their cooking is done in shallow pits or ovens, 
and is really steaming. Stones are heated and 
placed in the oven ; the food is then.put on them, 
and closely covered with green branches; the 
oven is then closed tightly, and earth put against 
it to exclude the air. Food is said to be very 
tender, cooked in this way. The natives used to 
subsist chiefly on fish, fern roots, native birds, 
potatoes and a few other vegetables, and wild 
pork. The latter articles were placed on the 
island by Captain Cook. Now they use a great 
many of the ordinary drticles of consumption 
used by Europeans. 

The old custom of tapu is still kept up to a 
certain extent. It consists of making certain 
things sacred, or in some cases unclean, and any 
one who torfehes an article that is tapu imme- 
diately becomes tapu himself. Those who bury 
the dead are always tapu for a certain number 
of days. They must keep quite by themselves, 
and not even touch food with their hands. If 
no one hands it to them on the end of a long 
stick, they must eat it like a dog. Judge Man- 
ning, in his charming book entitled Old New 
Zealand, gives an amusing account of his own 
experience of tapu. He came to New Zealand 
in the very early days, when he was quite a young 
man, and became a naturalized member of a 
powerful tribe. On one occasion, when return- 
ing from a journey with about sixty Maoris, he 
came to a place where the side of a hill had fall- 
en and exposed some human bones. A skull was 
floating about in some water, and he “ scratched 
a hole and covered it up.” His friends regarded 
him with “astonishment and dismay,” told him 
he was no longer fit company for human beings, 
and begged him to fall to the rear and keep his 
distance. 

When night came he was obliged to remain 
quite apart from them. They took him some 
food, placing it at some distance from him, and 
of course expecting him “ to bob at it as the un- 
dertakers did.” They were so horrified when he 
ate it as usual that they broke up their camp 
and marched all night, probably fearing that he 
might go amongst them, and so “ bedevil” them 
all. On reaching his home he found that his 
household had been informed of his state and had 
fled. He gives a most amusing account of four 
solitary days, without even a dog for company, 
during which time he decided to submit to any- 
thing if they would only remove the horrible 
tapu. On the morning of the fifth day, while at 
the door of his kitchen, which was detached from 
the house, he saw a canoe with a single occupant 
land on the beach opposite. He soon perceived 
that his visitor was a rather famous priest, who 
came toward him mumbling an incantation. Aft- 
er going through several ceremonies, to which no- 
thing but the desire of being rid of the tapu en- 
abled him to submit, the priest stood back and 
said, ‘Have you been in the house %” “ Fortunate- 
ly,” said Judge Manning, “ I had the presence of 
mind to forget that [had, and said ‘No.’ ‘Throw 
out all those pots and kettles.’ I saw it was no use 
to resist, so out they went. ‘Fling out those 
dishes,’ was the nextcommand. ‘The dishes ?— 
they will break.’ ‘I am going to break them 
all.’ Capital fun, this. Out go the dishes. 
‘Fling out those knives and those things with 
sharp points’—the old villain did not know what 
to call forks; ‘and those shells with handles to 
them’ (spoons). ‘Out with everything.’ The last 
sweeping order is obeyed, and the kitchen fairly 
empty. The worst is over now, thank goodness! 
said I to myself. ‘Strip off all your clothes.’ 

The last order was too much, and Judge Man- 
ning lost his temper, fortunately falling back on 
his mother-tongue. The old man said, very quiet- 
ly, “ Don’t act foolishly ; don’t go mad. Noone 
will ever come near you while you have those 
clothes. You will be miserable here by yourself. 
What is the use of being angry ?—what will 
anger do for you?” 

“Let me not dwell upon the humiliating con- 
cession to the powers of tapu,” says the victim: 
“suffice it to say, I disrobed, and received per- 
mission to enter my own house in search of otli- 
er garments. When I came out again my old 
friend was sitting dewn with a stone in hig hand 
battering the last pot to pieces, and looking as if 
he was performing avery meritorious action. He 
carried away all the smashed kitchen utensils 
and my clothes in baskets, and deposited them 
in a thicket at a considerable distance from the 
house. (I stole the knives, forks, and spoons 
back again some time after, as he had not broken 
them.) He then bade me good-by, and the same 
evening all my household came flocking back ; 
but years passed before any one but myself would 
go into the kitchen, and I had to build another.” 
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HIGHLANDS OF THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER. 


See illustration on page 777. 


ATO waterway of the United States offers to 
IN the traveller a scenery of greater grandeur 
or picturesqueness than the Columbia, that 
glorious river of the new Northwest, which has 
been termed the “ Achilles of Rivers.” From the 
Dalles, on the east, where the river is literally set 
on edge, and flows at an unknown depth through 
& passage so narrow that a stone may be cast 
across it, to the Cascades, on the west, the scenery 
is awe-inspiring. Here a mighty gorge, nearly 
fifty miles in length, bordered on either side by 
mountains and sheer cliffs rising thousands of 
feet above the placid waters, is the pathway that 
the river has hewn for itself through the very 
heart of the Cascade Range. Nor does the won- 
derful scenery end with the Cascades, but con- 
tinues to unfold new beauties and startling forms 
to within a few miles of the ocean. The most 
marvellous effects, however, are encountered 
above Fort Vancouver, which is only eighteen 
miles from Portland, and above which the pas- 
sage of the river is a panorama of magnificent 
_pictures. As the steamer moves up - stream 
toward the canal that will carry her around the 
Cascades the most prominent feature of the 
southern landscape is Mount Hood, clad in ever- 
lasting white, and towering above all neighboring 
peaks, an undisputed monarch. An enthusiastic 
destriptive writer says of Mount Hood: 

“Rising from the summit of the mountain 
range with majestic sweeping outlines, gradually 
growing steeper and steeper toward the apex of 
the cone, his form is set like a silhouette against 
the empyrean blue. The morning sun rising be- 
hind his vast bulk casts the whole mountain in 
one unbroken tint of tender pearly gray: the 
early mists around his base enhance the beauties 
they conceal. At mid-day, when the clouds born 
in the gorges around his feet have risen, their 
shadows chase each other across his face, now 
dark against the glistening fields of snow, now 
Jost in the blackness of some gloomy gorge. At 
sunset, when the sky takes on a gold and purple 
tinge, the mountain, bathed in crimson light, 
giows like a wonderful flame-hearted ruby.” 

On the north looms the huge form of Mount 
Adams, and both these giants stretch out long, 
fir-clad mountain ridges, like arms, to bar the 
passage of the river. At the Cascades, which 
are formed by a great ledge of solid rock extend- 
ing from bank to bank, and studded with enor- 
mous bowlders, the Columbia, narrowed to half 
its usual width, rushes down in a mad, roaring 
whirl of waters, that is only comparable to the 
rapids below Niagara. Above the Cascades for 
forty-five miles the great river slumbers after its 
gigantic labors, as calm and placid as a mount- 
ain lake. Here its surface is dotted with many 
a tufted islet, and in its quiet depths are mirrored 
those tremendous cliffs that tower on either side, 
enduring monuments of its prowess and Herculean 
strength. Most noted of these fantastically grand 
rock forms is the pinnacled promontory known as 
Cape Horn, offering a sheer face to the river of 
nearly a thousand feet. A very curious freak of 
the waters that moulded these giant groups is 
shown among the cliffs in “Cat Rock,” where, 
seated on a massive pedestal, is the perfect form 
of an enormous cat. Her back is turned toward 
the spectator, and her alert head and erect ears 
seem to indicate that she is wide-awake and gaz- 
ing interestedly at some object on the opposite 
cliff-side. 

A novel feature peculiar to this region is the 
lumber flume, which every now and then is to be 
seen, a vague timber structure stretching from 
the water's edge up the steep face of the cliffs to 
their very summit. Far away, at the upper end 
of the flume, perched hazardously close to the edge 
of the precipice, is a rough structure surmounted 
by a tall smoke-stack. It is one of the steam 
saw-mills that are being so rapidly located in the 
very heart of the wonderful fir forests with which 
the whole western slope of the Caseade Range is 
so densely covered. It saws its thousands of feet 
of lumber each day, and the fresh-cut, sweet- 
scented boards go sliding down the flume to the 
river, where they are loaded on waiting barges 
for transportation down to tide-water. 

Above the Dalles and along the Snake River, 
in the wheat country, a similar contrivance, known 
as a grain pipe, leads down from the grist-mills, 
hundreds of feet above the water, to the holds of 
waiting vessels. This is probably the easiest and 
most economical method of loading grain in bulk 
that is practiced anywhere in the world. The 
most curious and substantial school-house in the 
United States is also to be seen on the upper 
Coluinbia. It is nothing more nor less than a 
large cave—airy, cool, and dry—close to the 
river’s edge, in which during hot weather the 
district school is held. At first sight this primi- 
tive school-room, with its orderly rows of scholars 
busy over their lessons, is startling; but in this 
country of fanciful effects one quickly becomes 
accustomed to novelties, and is easily reconciled 
even to this subterranean temple of learning. 

In the early autumn, when the magic brush of 
the frost has touched the landscape, the scenery 
amid these Highlands of the Columbia is inde- 
scribably bewitching. Then the grim cliffs are 
hung with gorgeous tapestries woven in vivid 
crimson and gold. Against the dark green back- 
ground of firs and stately pines innumerable 
slender cascades make bands of purest ermine. 
The atmosphere is a purple haze shot with specks 
of golden sunlight. Seen through its transfigur- 
ing medium, the mosses and lichens clinging 
everywhere to the beetling crags become mantles 
of softest velvet. So minutely and faithfully is 
the whole reproduced in the mirror-like surface 
of the sleeping waters that the line separating 
the reality from its counterfeit can not be detect- 

At this season the cool scented air is like 
wine: blood tingles in the veins, and with every 





sense keenly alive to the witchery of his sur- 
roundings, the traveller who is fortunate enough 
to wander amid them is ready to declare that 
not to have visited the Columbia is to have left 
unvisited one of the most glorious of the world’s 
mighty rivers. 





HOME AGAIN. 
A STORY FOR THANKSGIVING. 
By ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


. \ THY can’t you stay to home, Joseph, and 
work the farm just as father done be- 
fore ye?” 

“Well, for one thing, mother, [ don’t hanker 
to work myself into an old man before my time, 
an’ live on pork and potatoes like a Paddy.” 

Mrs. Gillett sighed. She was a thin, sad-eyed 
woman of forty-five, who had worked herself al- 
most to death, and lived all the time on pork, po- 
tatoes, and pie, the triad of dyspeptic demons 
that rule in New England kitchens; and she had 
no desires beyond her round: she did want to 
keep her boy at home to be company and help to 
her ; he was her first-born, and now the only child 
of his mother: the other seven filled tiny graves 
under the daisies and sorrel in Clinton church- 
yard, 

Her husband had died of a sun-stroke in the 
corn field two years ago. He never made a will; 
so only a third of his personal property came to 
her, one-third of a silver watch, one unbleached 
shirt, a leg and a third of his pantaloons—for he 
had two pair, two out of six chairs, and so on, 
for his “personals” were few and poor. Joe got 
house and land. But she could trust her boy, 
and she looked forward to a calm, eventless life 
in his house, thinking to knit his stockings, tend 
his babies, make and mend for his wife, till she 
too should go to her place with her dead. Jo- 
seph, however, was of a different mind; he was 
young and ambitious. To this time he had not 
made any definite plans for himself; only fretted 
over his barren acres, his toil in frost and sun, 
his monotonous food, made palatable only by hun- 
ger and out-door labor, and his longing to be and 
do something better than his father had been or 
done. A night or two before our story begins he 
had met an old school-mate at the village “store” 
—grand resort of all the men near enough to make 
it a place for exchange of gossip, and that opin- 
ionated wrangle of ideas so precious to the heart 
of every true American—and there Harry Jenks 
had boastéd loudly of his place in New York, 
and displayed on his handsome person such 
clothes, such jewelry, and such glazed and aston- 
ishing linen that Joe’s patched and rustic gar- 
ments seemed to hurt him physically with the 
sharp sense of humiliating contrast; but it was 
not the brilliant aspect of this butterfly alone 
that struck Joseph; he was bewitched with the 
picture his former friend drew of the daily ex- 
citements and nightly amusements of city life; 
his brain reeled with the ferment of new thoughts, 
his life seemed dull and stagnant as the water of 
the ditch that drained his swamp lots; and before 
he left the store with his jug of molasses and bag 
of meal he asked Harry to look out for a place 
for him in New York. He had been “the best 
hand at figgers” in his school, and a sturdy hon- 
esty and common-sense underlay this talent, fit- 
ting him by nature for the life of a business 
man, though dormant within him lay a warm 
and generous heart, and a repressed enthusiasm 
that must be still kept dormant if he expected 
success. It was of no use for his mother to of- 
fer her feeble arguments to his strong determina- 
tion; she felt this as she saw the look of uneasi- 
ness and contempt with which he spoke of his 
lifeand labor. With womanly instinct she brought 
another motive to bear. 

“ Does Cornelye know you're goin’ ?” 

Joe flushed to the roots of his dark hair. 
“No,” he said, sharply, “ not yet.” 

“T don’t b’lieve she'll like it,” the poor woman 
injudiciously added. 

Joe’s face hardened. ‘ Then she'll have to do 
tother thing.” With which ungracious speech he 
went out of the kitchen door to the barn. 

Cornelia Marvin was a delicate, gentle girl 
who taught school in Clinton, where she had 
been born and left a solitary orphan. Joe Gil- 
lett had known her from his early childhood, 
and had drifted naturally enough into “ keeping 
company” with her as they grew older. Corne- 
lia clung to him with every fibre of her innocent, 
honest heart, and he accepted the homage with 
contented complacence, but rather as a matter 
of course than with the vivid, ardent passion of 
a man for his true love and future wife. No 
form of words had ever been uttered between 
them; they passed for lovers in the village gos- 
sip; and who could see the girl’s great shy hazel 
eyes upturned to Joseph, the color coming and 
going in her cheek like the reflection of a wild rose 
in the brook it overhangs, without reading in 
nature’s own lovely language the story of her 
heart? But all this was a trivial matter to Joe 
when his future called him. He might marry 
Nely some time, but at present there was his 
fortune to make, and he was glad that no pledge 
of speech or letter had ever given form to the 
idea of their engagement: he was a free man. 
Yet he did not like to tell her of his plans; he 
left the news to drift about till it reached her; 
and but that she grew paler, and dismissed school 
at three o'clock one day because she had a dread- 
ful headache, she made no sign. Women do grow 
pale and have the headache for a thousand rea- 
sons, and who can tell whether it is indignation 
or heart-break ? 

Joe shook hands with her on Sunday, after 
chureh, and said: “ Good-by, Cornelye. I s’pose 
you have heard I’m going to York into a bank ?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered, smiling. “I hope 
you'll do great things, Joseph.” And that was 
all. 





Tommy Hymny, as he was nicknamed, an odd 
character who served as chorus to all the village 
tragedies and comedies, hobbled up just as they 
parted. 

“ Dew tell! goin’ to York, be ye now? 


‘’Mid scenes of confusion an’ cretur complaints,’” 


he quavered out in his cracked voice. “Well, 
well, well! ’ta’n’t more’n a few Sabba’-days sence 
I remember ye a-toddlin’ to meetin’ in petticoats 
‘long of yer ma: 
‘The creturs, look how old they grow, how old they 
grow, how old they grow, 

The creturs, look how old they grow— 

An’ wait their fi’ry doo-o0-oom!’ 
I guess you won't have to wait for it long down 
to York, ’cordin’ to the tell. ’Tis pretty nigh to 
the gates of the oncomfortable place, to speak 
within bounds like.” 

“I guess not quite so bad as that, Uncle Tom- 
my,” said Joe, with a laugh. “ Harry Jenks ain't 
gone to the bad yet.” 

“T do’ know, I do’ know,” said the old man, 
sadly. ‘He's got time enough yit; the bad way’s 
dre’dful smooth at first. 

‘ Broad is the road that leads to death, 
An’ thousands walk together there; 
But wisdom shows a narrer path, 
With here an’ there a traveller.’”” 

Sung to the lugubrious old tune of Windham, 
something in words or measure gave Joe a sort 
of spiritual chill ; he turned away hurriedly from 
Tommy Hymny, who certainly had justified his 
nickname, and looked for Cornelia with a blind 
instinct, longing for some friendly look or word ; 
but her lithe and slender figure was far in the 
distance, and Joe turned homeward a little daunt- 
ed at the lonely outlook, glad to be once more 
by his mother’s side. No such feeling staid with 
him long, however; and soon as supper was over 
he said to his mother: “ Well, P’'ve settled every- 
thing for ye so far as I can. Deacon Hills will 
do well by the farm, and what you don’t want of 
the produce he ’ll sell for ye, and Uncle ’Lias will 
haul to mill ‘long of his corn whatever you want 
to grind, and Tommy Hymny ’Il split and saw the 
wood, and see to such chores as you want him to 
see to; but I a’n’t really easy in my mind about 
your bein’ here alone.” 

“ Well, Joe, I don’t expect I shall be alone; I 
want to get settled to your bein’ gone for a spell, 
an’ then I'll surely have somebody; there’s wo- 
men-folks enough ’round that Il be glad to have 
their board for their comp’ny, an’ I'll let ye know 
right off when I’m suited with one.” 

“I ’most wish you'd take old Tommy in; he'd 
be a sight of help.” 

“For mercy’s sakes! Why, I couldn’t stan’ it 
noway. Men-folk have to be mended an’ made 
for, an’ they’re always masterful an’ notional, 
particular an old bach like him; an’ I couldn’t 
never stan’ his singin’ hymns like an old cracked 
hurdy-gurdy mornin’, noon, an’ night, whenever 
he see fit.” 

“That is some nooisance, I allow. 
how he fell into’t ?” 

“Ob, he had a half-crazy kind of a aunt that 
fetched him up, an’ she learnt him the hull hymn- 
book through, so it come nateral to him to say it 
when ’twas fittin’, jest as some folks kote Scrip- 
ter for every airthly thing, an’ he was a real good 
singer in his young davs, so he got sort of used 
to words an’ tunes together, besides likin’ real 
well to hear the sound of his voice. Folks give 
him his nickname years ago. I don’ know as he 
reelly knows by this time whether his hymns be 
said or sung, or whether his name is Hymny or 
Hinman.” 

Joe yawned over the explanation, and saunter- 
ed upstairs to pack his old valise. His mother’s 
heart was running over with tender counsel and 
motherly warning, but something in Joe’s cool 
eye and careless manner shut her lips; she could 
only carry her burden to the feet of her Master, 
and leave it there for a power transcending even 
maternal love to lift and bear it instead of her 
faltering strength. 

So Joe went to “ York” the next day, and be- 
fore the week was over Cornelia Marvin had come 
to board with her, having no home of her own, 
and being only too glad to leave the family with 
whom she had hitherto lived for the peace and 
sweetness and unspoken sympathy of Joe’s mo- 
ther and the shelter of Joe’s home. Old Tom- 
my performed his daily duties with faithfulness, 
and added to his service scraps of song and bits 
of consolation that the widow could well have 
spared, but she bore with them for the sake of his 
really kind heart. So her days went on in creep- 
ing quiet, disturbed only by a rare letter from 
Joe, who was not used to correspondence, and 
did not like it. 

“Heered from Joseph, hev ye, Mis’ Gillett 2” 
was the daily question Tommy asked her, and 
when a long time went by between her affirma- 
tive answers, he shook his head sadly, and went 
off wailing out, to the tune of China, 


I wonder 


‘Why dew we mo’rn deeparted frien’s?’” 


much as if he were celebrating a funeral service. 

Joseph, however, had found his element in the 
great city. The lowest clerk in the bank where 
Harry Jenks had found him a place, he devoted 
himself to his work so thoroughly and intelli- 
gently that he soon drew upon himself the no- 
tice of those above him. He unlearned the phrases 
of his country speech, and spoke like the rest of 
his companions ; he saved and spared till a city- 
cut suit of clothes replaced the Sunday garments 
he had worn at home. He looked no longer like 
a rustic, yet not the least like a fop, and he 
worked with a good will and intent purpose; 
spent no money on amusements, but studied in his 
solitary evenings everything that could help him 
in his business,and went to bed with a sound 
conscience and a cold heart—sure narcotics for 
any man. 

It had been Mrs. Gillett’s one hope and 
thought that Joe should come home to Thanks- 





giving the first time that festival came round 
after he left her. She had made her simple prep- 
arations for the day early. Tommy -Hymny had 
provided the vegetables that she had not raised 
herself, and brought her the very biggest squash 
for her pies that ever grew in Clinton. 

“Look a-here,” he said, as he struggled up to 
the back door, carrying the great straw-colored 
fruit in his arms. “Did y’ ever see sech a skosh 
as this here? I swow to-man it beats time. 
Well, ’tain’t none too good for Thanksgivin’-day 
pies, an’ I'll bet a cookey Joe never see nothin’ so 
good down to York, ’Tis kinder good to hev him 
comin’ back. 

*Who shall describe the jo-oys thet rise 

Through all the courts o’ paradise 

To se-e-e a prodigal re-e-turn!’ 
Well, I don’ know as I had ought to call him a 
prodigal ; he ain’t one o’ thet sort. I had ought to 
have broke off with line second. Deacon Hilla is 
a-goin’ to send over the turkey to-morrer, an’ I'll 
kill them two chickens to-night for the pie, an’— 
Why, Cornelye Marvin, where be ye goin’ ?” 

“Up to Putney, to keep Thanksgiving with 
an old school-mate, Uncle Tommy,” answered a 
sweet, steady voice, and a pate, sad countenance 
smiled at the good old soul, whose broad face was 
agape with surprise. 

“ Well, of all things! I s’pose you thought two 
was comp’ny an’ three’s a crowd. Dreadful 
thoughtful women-folks be; but sometimes they’re 
a leetle mite too much ser. I bet Joe wouldn't 
ha’ thought yowd make a crowd, anyhow.” 

The stage drove up just in time to spare Cor- 
nelia from answering, except by the vivid blush 
that made her thin cheeks glow, and with one 
more good-by to the widow, who understood her 
too well to ask her to stay, the lonely girl left her 
home before the one home-day of all our New 
England world. But the same stage brought a 
brief, plausible letter from Joe. He could not 
come back so soon, he said. Being the youngest 
clerk in the bank, he did not like to ask a holi- 
day, and the journey would be expensive. 

The widow Gillett sold her turkey and her 
squash, and ate her meagre meal in bitterness 
of soul, with no Thanksgiving story or song in 
her lonely heart. Uncle Tommy’s condolence 
was in vain, being of that pungent and counter- 
irritant sort common to his race. 

“Well, well, well! so he a’n’t a-comin’? Beats 
all. LI expect you sot your heart on’t too much, 
Disapp’intment is good for pussonal piety, though. 
Some like med’cine. Mabbe you’ve made a idle 
of Joseph, Mis’ Gillett, an’ so Providence is a-tak- 
in’ ye to do for'’t. 


‘The dearest idle I-I hev kno-own, 
Whate’er thet i-idle be-e—’” 


he quavered, casting up his eyes to the ceiling as 
he went on; but when the verse was over, and 
he looked round ecomplacently for his hearer, she 
had gone, and shaking his head mournfully, he 
took up the swill pail and departed, 

Mrs. Gillett sent no word of reproach to Joe. 
She had a dim instinct that he preferred not to 
come home, and a certain healthy pride of char- 
acter forbade her to urge him to a distasteful 
duty merely for her own pleasure ; she began to 
understand from his rare letters that he was 
growing into a higher place than his mother's 
home or heart; his language was of another 
style than the rustic utterance she still used, and 
his talk was of stocks and shares, of pressing 
business and astounding successes. Year after 
year passed by, and still he did not come home 
to Thanksgiving, and ceased even to excuse him- 
self. Now and then a handsome present came to 
his mother—heavy silk for a dress, winter furs, 
soft shawls, or warm slippers; and while he was 
duly thanked for them, they were always packed 
away in the old camphor chest that had kept 
moths at bay all his mother’s life, and neither 
worn nor looked at. 

“Why don’t you wear your nice warm things, 
Aunt Serena ?” asked Cornelia, during one bitter 
winter. 

“I can’t, dear,” said the patient voice of the 
widow. “I conceit somehow thet they wouldn’t 
warm me none. I'd rather set eyes on Joseph 
than hev all the furs and things under the hull 
canopy.” 

Cornelia turned away to hide her overflowing 
eyes. 

But Joe meantime was drinking a full cup of 
success ; the ten years that had already whitened 
his mother’s brown hair and changed the slight, 
sweet girl Cornelia into a grave woman with a 
firm, rounded figure, and serious, tender face, full 
of thought and feeling, had transformed Joe still 
more. He had given every power of bis life to the 
acquisition of money, and his iron will had bent 
circumstances to his favor, and grasped every oc- 
casion or possibility of gain; the fleeting fancy 
of his youth, the dark-eyed maiden who had done 
him homage, had faded from his.inner as well as 
his outer vision. He laid dollar on dollar aside till 
some sure investment presented itself, and then, 
after a certain hoard had accumulated, began to 
speculate. His clear head and retentive memory 
helped him to an almost marvellous insight into 
the possibilities of the Stock Exchange, and his 
money returned to him again and again, doubled 
and redoubled, till he was almost a rich man; 
and then, driven by that greed which grows more 
greedy with each new gain, that devil’s hunger 
and thirst which warps and degrades the human 
soul like a hidden sin, he married for money. 

Miss Adelaide Snyder was an orphan with two 
millions in her own right, and being long past 
her girlhood, and always distrusting such friends 
and lovers as approached her, because she felt 
in her narrow soul they must be after her money 
and not her, she at last was unfortunate enough 
to fall madly in love with Mr. Gillette, the hand- 
some banker, who had put another letter on to his 
father’s old-fashioned name, and given its last 
syllable the heavy accent so much more “‘ stylish” 
than that which affiliated it with “billet” and 
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“skillet.” Joseph Gillett had indeed developed 
into a much handsomer man than even his mo- 
ther had expected; good food had furnished 
him with abundant muscle, and the early and 
long walks taken to his business, in order to save 
car fare, had preserved his health. Dissipation 
had'not tempted him; he was too busy to play; 
and he dressed well always, being keen enough 
to perceive at once that a prosperous aspect 
beckons and allures prosperity, to seem success- 
ful being half success with the world of men. 
There was no mistaking Miss Snyder’s sentiments 
toward Joseph; she was not especially shy or 
wanting in self-appreciation ; she understood and 
respected Joseph’s passion for money, and lav- 
ished her smiles and attentions upon him with a 
serene confidence that her red hair and sharp 
features, her lean, angular figure and graceless 
aspect, would be unseen in the glitter of her dia- 
monds and the glow of her gold. 

It was a brief courtship. Joe had not been 
used to linger over any of his speculations, and 
he made no delay about this. They were to sail 
at once for Europe, and buy the trousseau in 
Paris, and he had only time to send his mother 
a paper with the short announcement of his mar- 
riage, and a postal card to tell her of his sudden 
departure for another land. He did not once 
think of asking her to his wedding ; it was a mere 
business arrangement in his mind, and he knew 
very well what scorn would light up Miss Sny- 
der’s prominent green eyes at sight of the home- 
ly, humble little woman who was to be her mo- 
ther-in-law. 

But the news came like a blow on Mrs. Gillett. 
Deep in her heart still burned the hope that after 
he was rich Joseph would come back and marry 
Cornelia, who had grown nearer and dearer to her 
with each year, and the patient woman’s thoughts 
would wander from her monotonous knitting, and 
weave for themselves tender motherly dreams of 
a house full of clinging children, a chair by her 
son’s fireside, an old age of honor and loving tend- 
ance, and a renewal of her own motherhood in 
Joseph’s and Cornelia’s offspring. 

Now this was over. She felt with almost the 
certainty of knowledge that her son’s wife would 
be no comfort to her, perhaps even ashamed of 
her. She understood with a sharp emotion of 
regret why she had not been asked to Joseph’s 
marriage; but the regret was more for her boy 
than herself. And a sharper pang yet was add- 
ed when she perceived that Cornelia paled and 
grew silent for many a long week. 

Tommy Hymny alone received the news in an 
appropriate spirit. 

“You don’t say our Joseph’s reely married ? 
Hallylooyer! hallylooyer! hallyloover! Amen. 
Well, well! a York gal too. Rich as mud, I 
s'pose, an’ pootier ’n a pictur. Sech is life, Mis’ 
Gillett. Some folks hez the pertaters an’ some 
the parin’s; ’tis his’n to get the old ’riginal roots, 
b’iled an’ skinned an’ buttered, an’ I’ve got the 
skins. But land! I sorter like skins; they’re 
hullsome. So Joe’s married! 


*Blest be-e the tie-ie that binds.’ 


That’s so. Well, I'd sort 0’ consated that Cor- 
nelye an’ him would hitch hosses for the travilled 
road o’ this world, but ’twa’n’t so to be. Man 
proposes an’ the Lord disposes, they say. P’r’aps 
he didn’t propose, though; thet is, to Cornelye. 
Anyway, I expect he’s got a good un ;” and Tom- 
my struck up, to the solemn rhythm of “ Old Hun- 
dred,” 
“*O may this pair increasin’ find 

Substan-shill playsures of the mind; 

— too-gether may they be, 

An’ both united—’ 
Darn it! I’ve forgot the rest. I don’t put into’t 
reel often. This town’s consider’ble like heaven: 
the’ a’n’t much marryin’ an’ givin’ in marriage 
here.” 

And having thus cackled his congratulations, 
Tommy walked off to the barn. 

Another cloud seemed now to have settled on 
the Gillett house; both Cornelia and Aunt Se- 
rena went about softly, as did Agag of old, feel- 
ing that the bitterness of life was upon them 
afresh. The two women grew pitifully tender 
of each other, and perhaps their daily work and 
duties were all that saved them from that settled 
melancholy which sometimes unfits the strongest 
mind for its earthly existence. 

Meanwhile Joseph was enjoying himself, in a 
certain fashion, abroad. If he had soon found 
out that his wife was jealous, selfish, and exact- 
ing, he set that down to the loss account of his 
bargain against the two millions solid gain; and 
if sometimes there arose beside the gaunt and 
unlovely figure of this bride in priceless costumes 
and jewels the delicate outlines of a girl with 
dark melancholy eyes full of love and sorrow, in 
a calico gown and white apron, the sigh he in- 
voluntarily uttered was followed by a little ex- 
pletive of scorn, due entirely to the aforesaid 
calico and cambric, for his heart was yet hard- 
ened. Some new and successful speculations in 
foreign stocks kept him busy, and Mrs. Gillette 
amused herself with operas and balls. She too 
had found out that Joseph was by no means the 
lover or the husband she had expected, but she 
was woman of the world enough to accept the 
situation and make the best of it. 

So ten years more rolled by. One puny baby 
had been born of this heartless union, and died 
after an hour of fluttering life. In all this time 
Joe had seen his mother but twice: once when 
he brought home the baby body to lay it beside 
his father in the old church-yard ; and his heart 
seemed open again toward his mother and his 
home; he sat by her once more in the time-worn 
but unchanged kitchen, and saw how years and 
longing had turned her hair to bands of snow, 
and lined her face with the fine script of grief 
in a thousand delicate etchings. He was wel- 
comed by Tommy Hymny, decrepit, but unfalter- 
ing in his quaver; 


“Deary me! so this is Joe! Mister Gillett, I 





expect. How you hev growed! And fetched your 
babe hum to the cemet’ry for to rest besides your 
folks. Well, well! it beats all! I’ve felt for ye, 
Joseph. I hev, quite a little. Providence ha’n’t 
gifted me with no children—nor no wife, for the 
matter o’ that; but I’ve bore up under'’t; less 
hev, less lose, ye know; and I a’n’t never one 
to say, Why do ye so? to Providence; I’ve kinder 
squirmed along, as you may say, and hed my own 
troubles, but ye know, 


‘Not fro-om the du-u-ust affli-hic-tions rise, 
Nor trou-u-ubles co-o-ome by chance.’ 


Goes real good to St. Martin’s, that does—seems 
to kinder sob. Well, well; good-by to ye, Joseph: 
be good an’ you'll be happy; mabbe not jest 
here, but there’s t’other world, ye know.” 

This was just what the rich banker did not 
know practically, but he went back to his splen- 
did home and his pining, disappointed wife, with 
Tommy’s odd phrases ringing in his ears, soon, 
however, to be forgotten in the renewed rush for 
the wealth that was no longer a blessing to him, 
but only the minister of a mad and degrading 

greed for more gold. Yet neither his mother nor 
his mother’s God had forgotten this prodigal who 
so filled himself with husks. Near the end of 
this last ten years a man whom he had trusted 
with the blindest confidence failed, as men will 
fail, to deserve that trust; embezzlement, flight, 
panic, falling houses, all dragged down by this 
false dependence on another, one here and an- 
other there, like the outlying compartments of a 
card palace, going down with shame and despair. 

It is an old story, ever new, but sad as it is 
old; the millionaire of to-day may be the beggar 
of to-morrow, and his trust in uncertain riches 
once gone, what is left to him ? 


“Crumble it—and what comes next? 
Is it God?” 


And there were added to this loss others, contin- 
gent on it, that left Joseph Gillett a solitary 
man. The shock of ruin killed his wife as sure- 
ly as any death-dealing bullet; and not her only, 
for with her passing ‘soul went out another, the 
yet untried spirit of a new-born child, long de- 
sired, eagerly looked for, as the heir and increaser 
of this money that had proved but fairy gold. To 
say that the ruined banker mourned his wife 
would be a mere politeness, but he did bitterly 
grieve for the child he had so earnestly wished 
might give a new hope and reason to his own ex- 
istence ; and when he found himself almost pen- 
niless, after he had laid mother and child to rest 
in the gorgeous suburban grave-yard, where long 
since he had erected the most exquisite monu- 
ment of its vast collection, he remembered, like 
the echo of a past life, Tommy Hymny’s quaint 
phrase, “ There’s t’other world, ye know.” 

He had lingered behind the funeral train, send- 
ing his carriage back empty, and seated himself 
on a little hillock to watch the filling of the grave 
that held the two tenants, when the odd words 
came back to him. The low sun struck across 
the shorn and verdant grass at his feet, the sad, 
sweet odors of late autumn filled the soft air, and 
above the suggestive chamber in that emerald 
turf rose, on a high and simple pedestal, the shape 
of a colossal woman, holding in her dropped hand 
a slight cross that lay against her side, and with 
the other pointing upward, while her face, radiant 
with trust and expectance, yet calm with sure 
and certain hope, looked away from and over all 
the graves beneath her to the far eastern hills, as 
if she hailed beyond them the advent morning, 
and returned in her eyes the light of His coming 
who is the Resurrection and the Life. That ex- 
alted look of serene rapture fell like a spell on 
the arid and rocky heart of Joseph Gillett; his 
losses and sorrows vanished for the moment; that 
other world drew near and enveloped him in its 
glory; his flesh and spirit quailed before the 
suggestion of that glad aspect; some old words 
heard in his childhood rose up to his confusion : 


“Who shall abide the day of His coming? And 
who shall stand when He appeareth?” And be- 


fore their awful utterance his soul shrank and 
dwindled as in the very presence of a neglect- 
ed and forgotten Master asking for the talents 
intrusted to his unfaithful servant. It was al- 
most as if the grave gave up its dead, this arising 
of the blinded and besotted soul at the word of 
the Lord; but it was a true resurrection, for aft- 
er a long hour of deep and torturing conflict with- 
in himself he rose up, leaving his dead behind 
him, with the old repentant sentence on his lips, 
though man never heard it spoken. ‘“ Father, I 
have sinned against Heaven and in thy sight, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

And it happened to him, as before, that his 
Father saw him a great way off, and had com- 
passion on him. 

No temptation offered him to return to his 
business career had after this any tempting in 
it. To the last dollar his money went to pay all 
that he owed, and was barely sufficient to set him 
free; but his creditors were merciful, and ac- 
cepted what they could get graciously, knowing 
very well that this, the chief sufferer, was not the 
chief sinner, who had at the first alarm put wide 
seas between him and the danger of losing the 
proceeds of his treason. 

It was hardly a grief to the widow Gillett to 
hear of Joseph’s losses; her maternal instinct 
long ago had convinced her that he was not hap- 
py with his wife, and she knew that his money 
had built up a wall of separation between her 
boy and herself. There was almost a smile on her 
sweet old face as she told Tommy, when he came 
tottering into the house with a basket of apples, 
the story of failure and poverty that had befallen 
Joseph. 

“Good Jericho! you don’t say it? 
thought he was rollin’ in gold, Mis’ Gillett. 
well! ’tis the root of all evil, sartin—leastways 
the love on’t is. I have sorter noticed, though, 
that folks don’t seem to think so. A’n’t it on- 
sartin stuff ? 


Why, I 
Well, 








* Riches take "em win ings a-and fly ; 
Time sha-all-soon this airth remove.’ 

That’s so, and mabbe ’tis for the best: most 
things is. I haven’t never hed no trouble with 
money, an’ I’m a’most through, without it, praise 
be to thanks! Tis kinder perilous stuff, now 
a’n’t it? 

‘What sinners valoo, I resign.’ 
Not to say Joseph’s one o’ the sinners ; but mabbe 
he’ll come into the kingdom now, seein’ he’s 
stripped an’ wownded like the prodigy. 

‘Hearken, ye lively, and attend, ye vain ones; 

Pause in your mirth, adversity covsider ; 

Learn from a friend's pen, sentimental, painful, 

Death-bed reflections.’” 

The quaint old hymn, delivered in Tommy’s most 
cracked and wandering quaver, sinking into a 
minor growl at the end, was almost too much for 
the widow’s gravity; she turned suddenly into 
the door, and Tommy mumbled as he went, 
“?Ta’n’t quite my death-bed, nuther ; but hymns 
an’ psalms don’t fit as close as a new boot allers ; 
there hez to be a margin.” 

This year there would indeed be a Thanksgiv- 
ing at the Gillett farm, for Joseph had resolved 
to come home and live with his mother. In his 
prosperity he had given her the farm for her 
own, and added to the deed twenty thousand dol- 
lars, which was far more than she needed in her 
simple life, so that now it had accumulated consid- 
erably, and she had enough to keep her boy, as she 
still called him, in comfort. 

This time Cornelia did not run away; she 
thought of herself as anold woman, now that twen- 
ty long years stood between her and the girl of 
eighteen who had believed Joe Gillett loved her as 
she loved him ; and her color did not fade or her 
heart falter as she held out her hand to weleome 
her old friend, as soon as his mother’s silent, tear- 
ful greeting was over. 

Joseph could not believe his eyes. He was gray, 
haggard, bent, showing to the full his forty-five 
years ; but not a line of silver streaked Cornelia’s 
abundant dark hair, her eves were sweet and se- 
rene, her broad forehead calm and noble, a steady 
rose of health glowed on her cheek, and the firm 
full lips were crimson as the rose’s bud. She 
had been a lovely girl; she was now a superb and 
serious woman—one of those who give an in- 
expressible sense of comfort and cheer wherever 
they are met, and can make even a poor and dreary. 
house into a real home by their presence. Fora 
long and weary time Joe Gillett had not tasted 
peaceful happiness. Now as he sat by the crack- 
ling fire, with his mother beside him and Cornelia 
at the table sewing, just across the hearth, he 
seemed to himself to have been a mad fool for the 
last twenty years, and his heart swelled with thank- 
fulness; he could not even smile without a half- 
sigh when old Tommy stumbled into the kitchen 
after tea to welcome him home. 

“ Well, well, well! here ye be, Joseph! 
large as life, an’ twice as nateral. I’m 
tickled to see ye. I guess I be! 


jest as 
*mazin’ 


*When I sot ont for glory 
I lef’ the world behind.’ 


That’s so. Now, Mis’ Gillett, you'll hev sech 
another Thanksgivin’-day, won’t ye? Vittles of 
the best, pies an’ things of the reel old-fashioned 
stripe, Joseph. I see ’em last night a-settin’ 
on the butt’ry shelf in rows, an’ that there turkey 
o’ Deacon Hills’s raisin’ is jest as fat an’ white 
as a chestnut worm; an’I picked the crambries 
myself down in th’ old tamarack swamp; that’s 
the carnal an’ airthly part on’t; the speritooal’s 
better: here ye be agin, th’ only son, an’ she a 
widder. 
‘Hallylooyer! ‘tis done! 
I believe in the Son, 
An’ to glory we will go, will go, will go, 
An’ to glory we will go.’ 
“Yes, marcy’s better’n sacrifice an’ burnt-of- 
ferin’s. Yer boy’s got to the old pecooliar pl ace 
where he was fetched up, an’ you’ve ben an’ kill- 
ed the fatted calf—thet is to say, the turkey, ye 
know ; same sperit—an’ you’ve got your reward— 
yes, marm. 
‘The men of grace hev found 
Gio-ree begun below, 
Celestyill fruit on  aitity ground.’ 
Well, I must be a-goin’.’ 

Cornelia had vanished too—tears and laughter 
together had been too much for her; and long 
into the night Joe and his mother sat by the fire, 
saying little, but full of thought. 

It was a long time before Joseph Gillett dared 
to ask Cornelia for the heart he had once thrown 
away, and longer still before she gave it openly 
into his keeping. He never fully knew how faithi- 
ful it had been to him in absence and neglect. 

The next year’s Thanksgiving-day had a double 
celebration. Early in the morning the old min- 
ister drove over to the Gillett farm, and, before 
no witness but his mother, Joseph and Cornelia 
were married, and even that mother felt no pang 
of jealous affection when Joseph turned to his 
wife and said, with trembling lips, 

“Now I am at home again, Nely, 
give thanks.” 

There was but one thing to regret, and that 
was Tommy Hymny’s absence; but old age had 
weakened him at last, and a severe fall had bro- 
ken his hip; he was fast sinking into the grave. 
After dinner Cornelia and Joe went over to the 
tiny house he lived in to carry him some of the 
feast, and cheer his loneliness. 

“Here you be,” said the weak, cheerful voice, 
and the still keen old eves sparkled with welcome. 
“T’ve lived to see this day fin’ly, an’ I didn’t 
skerce expect to. I’m as pleased as pie, Joseph. 
I tell ve she’s a dreadful good woman, Cornelye 
is; one of the fust best. I'd kinder like to see 
ve livin’ together in peace an’ so on, but I’m goin’ 
hum, an’ that’s better. 


and ready to 


‘I'm goin’ hum, I’m goin’ hum, 
I’m goin’ hum to die no more.’” 


The feeble quaver and the smiling eye 














were | and turn it back to rec 


inexpressibly touching. 
bride’s eyes. 

“Why, don’t ye, now! don’t ye!” said Tommy, 
earnestly. “I’m awful glad. I ha’n’t never be- 
longed to nobody in p’ticular here below, an’ I do 
Jot on seein’ our folks in t’other world. There's 
mother. I set by mother a sight when I was a 
leetle shaver; seemed as though I couldn’t no- 
ways hev her go. Pa’d died afore I was born, ye 
see—fell off’n a barn; but I hed to live; kinder 
squirmed up, as ye may say; but I’ve dreamed 
about mother more times! There’s Aunt Pamel- 
ye Ann too, she that learned me sech a sight o’ 
hymns. I expect she’s ben a-harpin’ an’ a-singin’ 
ever sence she got there. I'd like to jine in along 
of her once more. S'pose pa will be pleased to 
see me too. Dear me! it’s revivin’ to think of. 


Quick tears filled the 


‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stan’, 
An’ cast a wishful eye 
Towardst C anaan’s fair an’ happy land, 
Where my— 
Oh dear! I can’t sing no more. I do reely b’lieve 
I'm a-goin’. I’m so thankful—” 

A smile ran across the withered old face like 
a gleam of sudden light, a flickering shadow fol- 
lowed. Tommy raised himself on one arm. 

“ Don’t think I forget the Lord. He's the hull 
on’t. I’m a-goin’ to keep Thanksgivin’ ‘long 0’ 
Him. 

‘Glory be to—"” 

And with this last hymn lingering on his pallid 
lips, he laid his head back on the pillow, smiled, 
and died. 





USEFUL HINTS 

To Bronze Straw, on Fratuers ror Tirs.—To ten 
cents’ worth of common varnish add a few drops of 
Japan drying; with this liquid and an ordinary long- 
handled bristle brush varnish your straw hat or what- 
ever you may wish to bronze. Then take your gold or 
silver bronzing powder, pour it into a small saucer, 
and with a small piece of velvet dust the pow der over 
every part. of the article you are ornamenting. Go over 
the article until every part is smooth and even in its 
appearance. The feathers of ducks and Leghorn fowls 
make beautifal tips when bronzed in this manner; or 
they may be colored by the following process, 

To Coror Licut Piumes, Rissons or Vetvets.—The 
mediums used for this work are the Winsor & New- 
ton oil-colors in tubes, and gasoline. Suppose that 
you have a white or cream ostrich plume or tip which 
you wish to change to a delicate shade of pink. If 
only a tip, take what pink madder would go on the 
point of a penknife, and dissolve it in two table-spoon- 
fuls of the gasoline. A large flat plate is a good article 
on which to color tips. Then lay in your tip, and with 
a smal! sponge go over it until thoroughly wet. Press 
out the extra liquid, and shake in the airuntildry. If 
a cameo pink is wanted, take of carmine and Chinese 
vermilion each a small quantity, and dissolve in the 
gasoline. Then dip in your plumes or ribbon, velvet 
or satin, and you will obtain desirable results. We 
would recommend running ribbon through the solution 
about a quarter of a yard at a time, having liquid ac- 
cording to the quantity of the ribbon. Do not wring 
velvet, satin, or ribbon, as you may do with a plume, but 
press out the ex li very carefully with the ends 
of the fingers. », the liquid absorbs so rapidly 
in fabrics that there is little to press out. Only the 
gros grain, ottoman rep, fine brocade, or satin ribbons 
color well. But cotton velvets and ordinary satins 
color very nicely. If you wish to color light blue into 
tan, use burnt sienna, or if you wish to color cream 
into a rich reddish-brown, use brown madder. Almost 
any shade of green may be produced (if the ribbon or 
plume is white or cream) by using chrome, emerald, or 
terre-verte green. A little experimenting on small 
pieces of ribbon or velvet will teach one how to shade 
nicely. Light yellows and yellowish-browns are made 
with lemon yellow and white for a very light yellow; 
and lemon yellow and Vandyck brown for arich yellow- 
ish-brown. Use scarlet lake with a little carmine for 
producing a-rich crimson, and add a little ivory black 
to scarlet and crimson lake for a w ine-color. Vandyck 
brown makes a pretty shade of brown if colored on 
light blue. Cadmium yellow colors on cream or white 
a rich dark yellow. 











ANSWHRS 70 CORRESPONDENTS 

Littie Dor.—“ Mr.” 
ness man. 

C. H. D. anp Mrs. F. A. S.—You will find full infor- 
mation about high teas, and also about mourning cus- 
toms, which we can not repeat here, in Manners and 
Social Usages, which will be mailed you by Harper & 
a on receipt of $1. 

V.P.L.—The engagement ring is worn on the third 
Ph r of the left hand. 

B. E. C.—Put some brown plucked beaver on your 
plush suit, and wear it again. 

A. L. ‘he bride would find a white bouquet would 
brighter “n up her travelling dress. The groom's gloves 
should be the color of the bride's dress, or else he need 
not wear any. 

Errrac.—Get brown cloth with brown beaver trim- 
ming for your suit. Have a jacket trimmed to match, 
and asmal! cloth bonnet. Answer the invitation to a 
silver wedding. For further biuts consult Manners and 
Social Usages. 

Minerva.—Get a long cloak of fine cloth with fur 
collar, cuffs, and front trimmings, and when long 
cloaks go out of style you can have it shortened intoa 
ac , 
. Cc, E. C.—The pink cashmere will be suitable, but 
white will be even more appropriate. 

Jupitn.—A brown or black velvet jacket with a soft 
turban of the same, and tan gloves, will suit your 
blonde style. Curl your bangs, and comb your back 
hair straight up from the nape of the nec k, and coil it 
on top of the crown. White velvet bonnets and tur- 
ban shapes will suit you forevening. Kilts with scarf 
y that conceals the edge of the Jersey waist are 
itabie Lg plaid skirts. 

Mus. A high-shouldered mantle, very short 
in the adh and with tabs and sleeves if you like, 
trimmed with fluffy teathers, will be the best for a 
young lady’s velvet wrap. 

Mus. L. B. R.—A basque and over-skirt of your In- 
dia silk will be best, trimmed with a velvet vest, collar, 
and cuffs, and a jabot of Oriental lace down the front, 
and festooned on the over-skirt. 

Mus. M. E. H.—Put a velvet vest in your basque, and 
a border of the same on the over-skirt and lower skirt. 
Then get a sinall mantle of black velvet to wear with 
it, using fringe or fur as trimming. 

Mamir.—Young ladies will not select circulars as 
fashionable wraps. They will wear cloth, velvet, or 
seal-skin jackets, or else very small mantles or long 
redingotes. An afghan, a new book, a card case, a 
picture—any of these is a suitable Christmas gift to a 
gentleman. 

1z21%.—Do not color the gray dress 
velvet, and make it for your trave lling 
the brown silk, and combine with cloth of the same 
shade. You can alter the jacket to a stylish single- 
breasted shape, but you nec <d not lengthen it. 

J. E. M.—A brown cloth dress for the ceremony and 
for travelling, and a silk dress, also a cashmere for gen- 
eral wear, are the best choice you can make with your 
money. You must make these dresses yourself by de- 
signs in recent numbers of the Bazar. 

Everyyx.—Don’'t alter the garnet dress. It will be 
suitable for your purpose with a garnet felt hat and 
tan gloves. Slit the a of your glove on the inside, 

ve the ring. 


is a correct address to a busi- 
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Embroidered Toilette 
Cushion. 

Tus square cushion for the deco- 
ration of a toilette table is covered 
with bronze velvet, surrounded with 
a puff of bronze satin, and ornament 
ed with clusters of shaded silk pom- 
pons at the corners. The top is 
decorated with an applied spray in 
silk Kensington embroidery. 


Spanish Embroidery Design 
for Toilette Cushion. 

Tuer ground for this design, which 
is by Mrs. Dr. Meyer, of Hamburg, 
is écru linen, and the work is exe- 
cuted in floss and rope silk, copper 
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Crochet Chenille Hand-Bag. 

Tue bag is of ruby satin, with 
steel mountings and a leather han- 
dle, and with an open-work outer 
covering worked in crochet with 
twisted écru chenille over the satin 
covering. The chenille covering is 
begun at the bottom of the bag 
with a round foundation, and is 
worked in rounds composed of al- 
ternately three chain and one sin- 
gle crochet, the single of one round 
worked around the middle of the 
three chain in the round below; the 
upper part is narrowed to fit the 
bag, and the bottom is sewed to- 
gether. The edges are trimmed with 
loops of thick chenille of the color 





red, olive, and peacock blue, and : rf | rts us, SS) leh UN AW ix 
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design on the linen, and back the ah Ve PAI [ ANON <7 nll a : * 
linen with enamelled: cloth. Define all the nS ibs i Evening Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


outlines with a double*row of fine gold cord, 
which is sewed down with wide even button- 
hole stitches in silk. Here and there as the 
design requires, and at short regular inter- 


Wa tt-Basket with Crocuet Appiiep-W ork. 


vals around the outer edge, the outer cord is formed into 
loops or picots, which in the interior of the design are 
usually linked with an opposite picot. The blossoms are 
edged in copper red silk, the leaves in olive, and the scrolls 
and the rosette at the centre in blue. The design figures 
are all worked and veined on the surface with shades of 
silk of the color with which they are edged, and gold. 
After the embroidery is completed the linen is cut away 
from around and between the figures, and the work is 
applied on a satin or velvet background of some rich 
dark color. 






















Tue skirt of the dark orange-red dinner 
dress Fig. 1 falls in straight folds on the front 
and sides, formed by broad pleats, the trained 
back being slightly draped, The corsage 


is low and square 
at the neck, 
with short puffed 
sleeves, with the 
puffs separated 
by strings of cut 
ruby beads, anda 
fringe of beads at 
the lower edge. 
A border of bead 
passementerie is 


Wall-Basket with Crochet Applied-Work. re edge of the 
Tue entire outside of the basket is covered with olive Fig 7 os 
velveteen, and this is decorated on each of the panels with evening anedid 


an applied spray that is crocheted in chenille. The edges 
are finished with a narrow crochet border in olive wool 
and tinsel cord. The flowers for the appliqués are worked 
in terra-cotta chenille, a lighter shade for the under and a 
darker for the upper petals. For each petal work 3 chain 
stitches, with 5 double crochet and a single on the first of 
them; a tuft of yellow chenille and tinsel forms the sta- 
mens. For each of the leaves work a chain for the stem 
in olive chenille, then add 12 chain, and going back over 
these ‘pass the first and work 1 single, 9 double, and 1 
single on the other 11. The buds are likewise of olive 
















of ermine fur, 
cut in the shape 
of a deep round 
cape with square 
tab fronts, and 
lined with white 
quilted satin. 


Ladies’ Toi- 
lettes.—Figs, 


chenille,and they 1 and 2. 
and the leaves See illustration on 
are marked with page 781. 


yellow silk. For 
the crochet edg- 
ing take German- 
town wool and 
tinsel cord to- 
gether, and work 
by turns a loop 
with both, con- 
sisting of 5 chain 
and 1 single -on 
the first of them, 
and with tinsel 
cord alone a loop 
of 6 chain, con- 
necting to the 
last stitch of the 
preceding loop. 
For that part 


Fi, 1 is a long 
cloak of black 
repped silk lined 
with quilted sil- 
ver gray satin. 
A pleated panel 
of black velvet 
is let in on each 
side of the skirt, 
and above and 
behind the pan- 
els hang flaps 
which are edged 
with a fringe of 
chenille and jet, 
and ornamented 
with large ap- 
plied palm leaves 


of the edging of jet passemen- 
around the cover terie. A border 
add another row of marabout cloth 


consisting of a 
single on every 
loop and 5 chain 
between. The 
border is stud- 


ded with single SS 


pompons, and 


edges the front 
and sleeves ; pas- 
sementerie clasps 
are at the throat 
and waist. 

Fig. 2 is an in- 
digo blue serge 


clusters of them dress. The skirt 
are attached at is covered with 
the corners. The pleated ruffles, 


basket is lined 
with satin, quilt- 
ed on the lid and 
bottom, and puff- 
ed around the 
side by pleating 
the edges in re- 


versed pleats. Fig. 


1,—Vetvet Dress. 


EVENING 


TOILETTES. 





Fig. 2.—Ermine Cape, 


with a pout dra- 
pery added on 
the back. The 
round waist hasa 
velvet collar and 
belt. The white 
batiste apron is 
made of a square 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








of twenty-four inches, which is rounded at the 


lower corners, and there trimmed with four grad- 
uated ruffles of Valenciennes lace, two three and 
The top is gathered into a 

The lace plastron is half 
a yard wide and thirty inches long, closely gath- 
ered at the neck, and box-pleated into a space of 
five inches at the waist and lower edge; the lower 
edge is turned under to form a puff, and joined 
with the waist to the band of the apron, which is 


two five inches wide. 
space of twelve inches. 


trimmed with ribbon bows. 


Winter Bonnets and Aigrettes, Figs. 1-6. 
In the bonnet Figs. 1 and 3 the brim is of 
brown velvet, and the puffed crown of soft thick 


Fig. 1.—Fetr anp Vetvet Bonnet.—Front.—[See Fig. 


beige-colored felt, pleated into 
shape, and ornamented with long 
gilt pins thrust into the folds, 
A cluster of flecked ostrich tips 
in brown and yellow trims the 
front. The strings are of double 
bias velvet, knotted and pinned 
to the brim at the back, and fast- 
ened in a small butterfly bow un- 
der the chin, 

Fig. 2 is a dark green felt hat. 
The brim is faced with velvet 
and bound with braid, and the 
crown is encircled by a band of 
basket-woven braid in green and 
gold, with a large irregular knot 
of velvet and braid loops on the 
front. 

Fig. 4 is a small capote bonnet 
with a puffed crown of black vel- 
vet that is thickly embroidered 
with gold, and a narrow brim 
covered with plain velvet and 
bordered with a band of embroid- 
ered velvet, A thick ruche of 
black lace with gilt threads pro- 
jects from under the brim in 
front, and a cluster of black os- 
trich tips is placed against the 
crown, The strings are black 
velvet ribbon. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are bonnet ai- 
grettes. Fig. 5 is composed of 
shaded velvet leaves with sprays 
of orange and red chenille ber- 
ries, and a small humming-bird, 
and Fig. 6 of clusters of dark red 
chenille berries grouped with two 
gilded claws and some bird-of- 
paradise plumes, 





HONEY-DEW. 


LACE, the garden. Time, 

summer. Dramatis persone, 
a couple of small brown garden- 
ants, and a lazy clustering colony 
of wee green “plant-lice,” or 
“blight,” or aphides. The exact 
scene is usually on the young and 
succulent branches: of a luxuri- 
ant rose-bush, into whose soft 
shoots the aphides have deeply 
buried their long trunk - like 
snouts, in search of the sap off 
which they live so contentedly 
during their brief lifetime. To 
them enter the two small brown 
ants, their lawful possessors ; for 
ants, too, though absolutely un- 


recognized by law (de minimis 
non curat lex, says the legal 
aphorism), are nevertheless in 


their own commonwealth duly 
seized of many and various goods 
and chattels; and these same 
aphides, as everybody has heard, 
stand to them in pretty much the 
same position as cows stand to 
human herdsmen. Throw in for 
sole spectator a loitering natural- 
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Fig. 8.—Fett anp Vetvet Bonnet. 


Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig, 5.—Bonnet AIGRETTE, 





















Fig. 4.—Vetvet Bonnet. 


Fig. 








ist, and you get the entire mise en scéne of a quaint 
little drama that works itself out a dozen times 
among the wilted rose-trees beneath the latticed 
cottage windows every summer morning. 

It is a delightful sight to watch the two little 
Lilliputian proprietors approaching and milking 
these their wee green motionless cattle. First of 
all, the ants quickly scent their way with pro- 
truded antenne (for they are as good as blind, 
poor things) up the prickly stem of the rose-bush, 
guided, no doubt, by the faint perfume exhaled 
from the nectar above them. Smelling their road 
cautiously to the ends of the branches, they soon 
reach their own particular aphides, whose bodies 
they proceed gently to stroke with their out- 


Fig. 2.—Feit Rounp Har. 





LADIES’ 


. 1.—Ortroman Sirk Cioak. 


TOILETTES. 


Fig. 
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2.—Youne Girt’s House Dress. 


stretched feelers, and then stand 
by quietly for a moment in hap- 
py anticipation of the coming 
dinner. Presently the obedient 
aphis, conscious of its lawful 
master’s friendly presence, be- 
gins slowly to emit from two long 
horn-like tubes near the centre 
of its back a couple of limpid 
drops of a sticky pale yellow fluid. 
Honey-dew the English rustics 
still call it, because, when the 
aphides are not milked often 
enough by ants, they discharge it 
awkwardly of their own accord, 
and then it falls as a sweet clam- 
my dew upon the grass beneath 
them. The ant, approaching the 
two tubes with cautious tender- 
ness, removes the sweet drops 
without injuring in any way his lit- 
tle protégé, and then passes on to 
the next in order of his tiny cat- 
tle, leaving the aphis apparently 
as much relieved by the process 
as a cow with a full hanging 
udder is relieved by the timely 
attention of the human milk- 
maid. 

Evidently this is a case of mu- 
tual accommodation in the po- 
litical economy of the ants and 
aphides, a free interchange of 
services between the ant as con 
sumer and the aphis as producer. 
Why the aphides should have 
acquired the curious necessity for 
getting rid of this sweet, sticky, 
and nutritious secretion nobody 
knows with certainty; but it is 
at least quite clear that the liquid 
is a nuisance to 
them in their very sedentary and 


considerable 


monotonous existence—a waste 
product of which they are anx- 
ious to disembarrass themselves 
as eCasily as possible—and that 
while they themselves stand to 
the ants in the relation of pur- 
veyors of food supply, the ants 
in return stand to them in the 
relation of scavengers, or con- 


tractors for the removal of use- 
less accumulations. 





ee 


THUMB OATH. 

N the council-chamber of an 

old German town, famous for 
rare and quaint memorials of the 
very long ago, is preserved with 
wondrous very singular 
bit of goldsmithery. It is “the 
Biirgereid crystal,” an enamelled 
relic box with a rock - crystal 
upon the top, and upon this the 
burghers of Liineburg placed a 
thumb when required to take an 
oath. This touch of handicraft 
is the work of Hans von Littart, 
A.D. 1444, 


care a 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dr. W. H. Paumeser, Toledo, O., says: “IT have pre- 
scribed the ‘acid’ in a large variety of diseases, and 
have been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addition 
to our list of medicinal agents.”—{ Adv.]} 





ECZEMA! 

Eozema is one of the ugliest and most troublesome 
of all blood diseases. It proceeds from humors in the 
blood which are sometimes very difficult to eradicate. 
For five weary years Mr. J. D. Rodefer, of Greendale, 
Va., suffered terribly from this disease, He writes: 
“FF inding no relief in the many medicines till I used 
Brown's Iron Bitters, I purchased three bottles, from 
the use of which I have obtained almost entire relief. 
I recommend it to every one in my neighborhood for 
any disorder of the blood and as a general tonic.”— 
[Adv.]} 





RUPTURE CURED 
Permanently or no pay. Our new and sure-cure method 
of treating rupture, without the knife, enables us to 
uarantee a cure. Trusses can be thrown away at 
ast. Send two letter stamps for references, pamphlet, 
and terms. World's Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—[{Adv.] 





“A PERFECT FLOOD OF SUNSHINE” 
Will fill the heart of every suffering woman if she will 
only persist in the use of Dr. Pierce’s “ Favorite Pre- 
scription.” It will cure the most excruciating periodical 
pa and relieve you of all irregularities, and give 
iealthy action. It will positively cure internal inflam- 
mation and ulceration, misplacement, and all kindred 
7d 1 Price reduced to one dollar. By druggists. 
—[Adv.} 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, ex 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perris, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the ‘sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Stteet. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Saaynr, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
thie season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits, Fashion Book 
mailed free.—{ Adv.) 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best.—[Adv.] 





A SORE THROAT, COUGH, OR COLD, 
If suffered to progress, results in serious pulmonary 
affections, oftentimes incurable. ‘* Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches”’ reach directly the seat of the on and 
give instant relief. Sold only in boxes.—[{Adv.} 








————————————Ee EE 


ADVEHRTISHEMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomencss. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


GRANULA 


An Incomparable 
FOOD. Twice-cooked and 
realy for immediate use, 
containing all the nutritious 
elements of the best white 


Rorat Baxine Powvrr Co., 


wheat. Unequalled for 
CHILDREN and in- 
valids. A delicious diet. 


Unsurpassed for constipa- 
tion and aye sia. Trial 
box, 48c. “his is the 
only genuine Granila. See 
trade-mark. 


PAGLE BANK-NOTE ©0., 62 John St., N. ¥.— 

Stock Certificates, Drafts, Checks, Wedding, Visit- 
Ad Birthday, and Christmas Cards in fine style. Wax 
Seal Cabinet (any initial) mailed complete for 50 cents. 
Plush Satin-lined Seal Cabinet (finest made), $5.00 each. 


THIS INK IS MANUFP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 














i. 


CG. GUNTHER SONS. 
Seal-skin Sacgnes and Cloaks 
Fur-lined Circulars and Garments ; 


Fur Trimmings, Moffs, and Collars. 


(84 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent upon application, 


























ANCLO-SWISS 


Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


use and especially for In- 
Hak until the: period of Dentition. 


TRADE MABE. 


AN LO Chocolates Milk 
SWISS | cones anc mix 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


ln hl i ial 
33 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
so" PY PRURCISTS & GROCERS. 





MILK-MAID BRANT. 





Universally, prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
; ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
G P | [ al N TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usnal purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritatiog nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
Perforated Stamping Patterns, 
OUR NEW SAMPLE aoe. contains over 
1300 ILLUSTRATION 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
of New and Choice Patterns for all kinds of Embroid- 


ery; Price 15 cts. NEW STAMPING OUTFIT, 35 
Patrerns: Roses, Bouquets, Outlines, Strips, Scal- 


lops, Vines, etc. Full Instractions for Stamping, Box 

Powder, Pad, and New Sample Book containing 1300 

lilustrations. We send this Outfit by mail for $1.00. 
Address J. F. INGA , Lynn, Mass. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & y 00, Dorchester, Mass, 


A BIG GATaLocue 


Containing 112 large pages (11x9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Novelties in Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &c., with over 1400 Tilustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, Lace 
Patterns, Crazy-Work, &c., &c., sent gn receipt of 10c. 
postage. BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 








<4 
z 3 for every form of 
as SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


ptcHine,s Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 
tagious, and Cop yer-colored Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curioura Remeptes. 

Curioura Reso.yent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of‘impurities and 
pvisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, weparel from Curtioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cuttoura Remeptes are absolutel pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Deva 
AND CurMtoat Co, ., Boston, Mass. 

die Send for * ° How | to Cure Skin Diseases. ed 


CORB. 


= ie C R A P E &COMP’Y, 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
Shriver’s 

"ou 
44 E.14th St.,N. Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 


beautiful BLACK to withstand 
your crape by mail, 
Agents Wanted, and Térritory for Sale. 





5 Chromo Advertising Cards, all different, for 15 cts. 
Wu. M. Donatpson & Co., 118 Main St., Cin'ti, O. 
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A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION E sine Y USING 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror, SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S., Pres. or THE Rovat Cot. or SURGEONS, 
EnGLanD, anp ALL orner Leapinc AuTHorRITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beanteous Ladies, including Mrs. Lillie Langtry, recommend its virtues 


AND PREFER PEARS’ 


E Thefollowing from the world-renowned Songstressii pl 


SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
of th ds of Testimonials. 





Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI, Dp . 
az 


“1 HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR ‘ 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” £7 27, Sssee 





Las 


WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING'S STANDARD” 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxes with Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 


smooth finish; all sizes. 
Forsale by all FineStationers 


HOW 10 BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., New York City. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion, a specialty. Produces a beautiful 
transparency. It is recommended by physicians. 
Price, $1 per box. Unrivailed VELOUTINE FACE 
POWDERS, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great 
Tan and Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAF- 
FOLINE Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
F. F. Marshall's ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously 
the hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beau- 
tiful light brown, ‘brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 

Agnes on premises if desir 
or Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF 8 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
L. SHAW, 
64 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York, 


ARCADIA 
VELVETEEN| 


LD AT es BY 
JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & €O 
LE BOL By od BROS., 1iih St., 
JAMES CREERY & CO., 
J, aC, JOHNSTON. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” 


Is The Art Amateur, Monthly, with 32 to 50 
large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
lustrations, and advice on decorative and pictorial art, 
Home Decoration anp Furnisuine. (Expert Advice 
Free.) Instruction in China, Oil, and Water-color 
Painting, Crayons, Carving, Engraving, , Etching, &c. 
Ecclesiastical, South Kensington, and other Art Needle- 
work Designs, and Hints for Church Decoration, 
Cororep Desiens and other New Features for 1885, 
$4 a year; 35c. acopy. Specimen 2c. Mention Bazar. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union SquareN.Y. 
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PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE &€ CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soin By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


THE NEW-FASHIONED 


Plaid- Silk Hat and Neck Scarfs. 


Also, Polka, Ring, and Plain Windsor Ties, adapted 
for both Misses’ and Boys’ wear. Are manufactured by 
STANTON BROS,,458 Broadway, N.Y. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. 


Of every descri tion. 
For circular, address 
1 

















MISS G. IPF PIN E. 31st St., N.Y. City. 
SHOPPING Twenty years’ experience. 
pene. Highest references. 
Send for Circular. 
MRS. E. MIDDLETON, 
118 East 23d St., New York. 
SHOPPIN promptly done ; —< NT DO. 
Apply for circular, Mrs. ‘Townsend , Box 2945, 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 
SHOPPIN Or Every ‘Drsorirrion 
mission charged. 


Commission five cents on 
T 

N Ew YORK 

in NEW YORK of every description 
For circular, address 
romptly done. patna 
or circular, &¢,, 

Mus. L. BALDWIN, No 196 Pear! Street, New York. 
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9 Tempting Bargains! 
1. 22-in. ‘“‘“Guinct’s” Black Dress nine 


from recent auction sales, at............+ 
2. 21-in. Gros-Grain Black Silks, at... 





3. Black Satin Rhadames, at.......... 
4. %-in. Colored Silk Plush, hand - woven, 

A marvel of cheapness, at.............665 1.48. 
5. 54-in. Seal-NSkin Silk Plush, worth $14, at..$9.25. 
6. 54-in. Ladies’ Cloths, all colors, at.... 88e. 
7. 54-in. Tricot Cloth, al! colors, at....... 98e. 
8. 40-in. Lnpin’s Black Cashmeres, at... 75c. 
9. 44-in. Black Camelette Cloth, at.... 69. 


é N.B.—Descriptive Catalogue (nearly 100 pages) sent 
ree. 


Le Boutillier | nang 
street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


een 
onstable KAS e 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


We are exhibiting an unusually choice 
and extensive assortment of Genuine Fine 
Furs in Seal Sacques, Ulsters, and Dol- 
mans, trimmed and plain. Ottoman, Sicil- 
lienne, and Armure Dolmans, Paletots, and 
Circulars trimmed and lined with the vari- 
ous fashionable Furs. 








Small Furs of every 
variety. Also, a large stock of Fur Carriage 
Robes and Mats. 


Droadovay K 19th dt. 


JAMES MCGREERY & GO, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


Have added to their enormous assortment of 
Wool Dress Fabrics some very recent importa- 
tions for the winter season. 

Bangaline, a Silk-and-Wool Material for com- 
binations, new and very stylish. 

English and Scotch Tweeds, in Checks and 
Stripes ; new Plaids in Spanish Colorings. 

A large assortment of Silk Needle - work 
Robes, in Bison, Camel’s-Hair, Cloth, and Cash- 
mere, at $10. 

Also, a full assortment of Evening Materials 
in Embroidered Tulle, Gauze, Tinsel, &c., Xe. 

Orders for goods by mail or express receive 
careful attention. 

Samples sent on application. 


— THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Mover Waisr Linive. 





cole 
A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KARMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39c. 
“ “ 35 Tf 40 “ 45e. 
41 ** 44 * 48¢., in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay postage for each. 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE. $3 A YEAR, 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue, Large Illustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cents. Address 

WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
140 Nassau St., New York. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials toe Et Needlework. Send 8c. for latest Catalogue, 
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and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 
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LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
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If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new dr%ss for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 


mivg. The price of these 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. 


utiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
is quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at $& cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., New Y ork, 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


Card. 


_LEWIS &-°CO., 6— 
Py 










25c., 50c¢., and 


WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 


Wuen Writineé, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


fe 
West [4th St., N.Y. 
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(hk ORNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood, that of these flowers, sprays, etc., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beanty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Sachets, &c. 

1.00 samples sent on receipt of price. 
These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate- 
i, rials, Fancy Goods, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
x No. 3 West 13th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 
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the World. We challenge 
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tub like a Wringer. 
_ zed, and will outlast az wo 
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Address 


OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
And all giving perfect satisfaction. . 
ACENTS WANTED. 
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WEST WHOLESALE PRICES, 
B. EF. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
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(% the COST 
TWICE the WEAR 


Ordinary Velvet. 


WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, N.Y. 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


Qe 


> : 
gs° Hygienical 
e ; 
R Pog Preparations 
se for 


. © 
s the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. 


UPLEX PIANO 


ree RNIN eS oo ARE 
TWO IN ONE. : 
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CHLOOPEE 


can do their own stamping for Em- 
broidery, Painting, ete., by using our 
artistic patterns. They are easily | 


to silk, vel- | 


and quickly transferre 
be used @ hundred times 


match, Ferns and Butterflies, Water Lilies, one sheet of 
( smaller Patterns of Flowers, Greenaway figures, But- 
serflies, Beetles, etc., with your own initials, in handsome 
2-inch letter, for Handkerchiefs, Towels, etc., with Pow- 
ier Pad, and directions for indelible stamping, 60 cents, 
ost-pald. Agents wanted. Address Patten Publish- 
ng Co.,, 38 W. léth St., New York. 





| in this world. 


TOILET POWDER. 


Ley invisible, 
Dy impalpable, 
SPECIAL Uy, adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH fe 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 14 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
NEW BOOK. Contains illus 


Kensington leatiene and plain instructions for all 


the stitches. Describes 70 FLowERs; 
tells how each is worked, what material 


. 
Embroide and stitches to use; GIVES THE PROPER 
|coLors for the petals, stamens, leaves, 
AND stems, &c. of each flower; tells now 
rO TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, press 
The Colors ind wash Fancy Work; what colors 
TRATED, 
of Flowers.| “vs » 
. 125 NEW STITCHES 
for Crazy Patchwork. New Book, Gives full 
instructions. Shows 8 tull sized squares. Ten pages of 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





ook best together, &c.; FINELY ILLUS- 


Price by mail, 35c. Agents 


stitches. Price, 25c. é 
(EW SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERNS, Shows over 1 designs jor 


every branch of embroidery. Shows each des 
entire and gives instruction for stamping that will 
not rub. Price, 25c. 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains full instructions 
for stamping on Plush, Velvet, &c. working pat- 
terns, Flowers. Sprigs, Vines, Kittens, Owls, Roses, Daisies, 
§< , for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon, Arrasene and other 

‘embroidery, and for Kensincton anp Lustro Patntina. 
Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all_tor 
OO. All three Books‘and Outfit for $1.50, 

Stamping Patterns at wholesale. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely 

sure. At once address Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine, 

KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 

and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 

only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. ¥. 





LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
Broadway & 14th St., 


OFFER 175 PIECES OF 


BLACK SILKS 


AT 


$1.50 per Yard, 


24 INCHES WIDE; REGULAR PRICE, $2.25. RE- 
MARKABLE FOR WEIGHT AND ELEGANT AP- 
PEARANCE, 


THESE 


SEAL-PLUSH 
SACQUES, 


Made of fine Seal Plush, 
Quilted Silk 
Loops, close ly resembling the 


Lining, Seal 


real Seal Sacques, of ex- 
quisite workmanship and 
perfect fit, 40 inches long, 
are sold by us Sor 


$22. 


Our stock of fine Dol- 
mans, : Circulars, 
Newmarkets, Short Wraps 
in Velvet, Silk Brocades, 
Plushes, Fur Beaver, Stock- 
the latest 
novelties, as well as Misses’ 
and Children’s Wraps and Suits, is complete, and 
our prices guaranteed to be lower than any other 
house in New York. 


Russian 


wet, ¢ omprising 





H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


WO J SLOANE 


Upholstery Department, 


Will offer during the next 
few weeks Special lines of 
Turcoman and Lace Cur- 
tains and Curtain Materials, 
at Unusually Low Prices. 


Broadway, (Bth and 9th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





Barbour’s Macrame Flax ‘hreads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen ‘Thread. 


For hand or machine work; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk. 
which is being sold by some in company 
with a genuine Instruction Boo “ 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


+ 
HAND-PLEATERS, 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 


Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarre, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 
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or STEA M ENGINE 


moth Catalogue of M. ic Lanterns and 0 - 
ettes,all latest styles, also onderfal Novel ie 


a 
)}HARBACH ORGAN COMPAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FANCY STITCHES. 


FIFTY ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN COLORS for fancy 
stitches. Handsome, novel; including the very latest 
New York fancies. Every lady wants them for crazy 
patchwork, &c. Sent by mail for 16 cents. 


Magic Lanterns Wi 





A. L. BLANCHARD’S ART ROOMS 
58 West 57th 8t., New York. 
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FOND PAPA (who is also a Cirenit Judge). “IT STRIKES ME, FLORENCE, THAT THAT YOUNG GEN- 
TLEMAN CALLS A GOOD MANY TIMES A WEEK, MY COURT DOESN'T SIT ANYWHERE NEAR AS OFTEN 
AS YOURS DOES.” 


FLORENCE (blushingly). “OH, WELL, PAPA, I AM ENGAGED, YOU KNOW, AND THAT ENTITLES US 


ELECTION BETTING MAKES OLD HATS A DRUG ON THE 


MARKET—FINE CHANCE 
FOR PATRICK’S DAY PARADERS, 





TO A COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS,” 


FACETIZA. 

A very nervous minister, of some note in Massachn- 
setis, was invited to deliver a Thanksgiving-day dis- 
course in the capital city of one of the Middle States, 
His sermon was most thoughtful, and the hearers were 
much impressed, At the close, after a climax of rare 
power, he sat down. As is so often the case after an 
orator has finished,there was a moment of what seem- 
ed hushed expectancy. This the speaker noticed, and it 
seemed to convey to him that something important had 
been omitted. He rose, and with great energy. proclaim- 
ed, “‘ God save the commonwealth of Massachusetts !” 


—_>—_—_—_- 


| A remnant of lace lay upon what is known as the 
marked-down counter of a large shopping establish- 
ment in this city, and during a wait of fifteen minutes 


lady customers, each one drawing attention to it by 
the use of the word “ sweet.” 

**Tan’t it too sweet for anything 2” 

“What a sweet, lovely piece ot lace!” 

“What did you call it? It is a sweet pattern.” 

“ Wouldn't it look too sweet and lovely on my lawn 2?” 

“Oh, mother, do buy this for me; it would be so 
sweet on my bine dress.” 

“Yes, and I guess it’s a sweet price, too.” 





FRENCH FLAT 
FOSSIP. 

First floor little girl 
calls upon third floor lit- 
tle girl, and is overheard 
by fourth floor. 

Turep Foor. * Yes, it 
was trimmed with Orient- 
al lace, and lined with 
white satin that cost sev- 
en dollars a yatd; Mattie 
said so.” 

First Foor. “ Mattie 
don’t know everything; 
besides, my cousin Carrie 
knows a girl that she goes 
to see, who has a all-lace 
dress and a pink silk that 
cost ten dollars a yard, 
and mamma says that I 
may have one that costs 
a deal more as soon as 
papa gives her the mouey 
for the ice man.” 

Turrp Foor. “Oh 
dear, | wish my mamma 


** Children!” 


“Mamma,” said little 
seven-year-old Ernest, 
two hours after a very sad 
leave-taking of a little 

zirl cousin, ** I am afraid 
f shall never marry.” 

“ Why, dear ?” 

** Because I forget them 
80 quickly.” 








ITENRY HAS BEEN GIVEN TEN CENTS FOR HOLDING A HORSE. 
UP AS IF BY MAGIC, AND FOLLOW HENRY. 


(Our artist has tried to show Henry mentally calculating how far ten cents will go if a fair distribution of it is made among his friends, and how much will remain to him, 


the following remarks concerning it were made by | 


| 


A young lady who had just returned from a West 
Point season was asked if she had captured any but- 
tons. 

“Have I?” she answered. ‘* Why, I have one from 
every dress parade coat that was worn, but I lost ny 
heart.” 

* What! not to a button 2?” 

* No,” hesitatingly; ‘ to a whole row.” 


padnenllipiecindigatoany | 
“Nurse,” said litile Edith, presenting two dirty little 


hands and a very dirty face for her maid's admiration, 
“T's all dirt burned.” 
* Yes, miss, and it will never come off at all, at all.” 
“ Who tares 2?” . 


As a pastor in Maine was going to prayer-meeting 


| 


| 


one dark night he saw a sudden flash before him, which 
caper to be the match of a six-year-old boy lighting 
vis pipe. 

“Aren't you a pretty small boy to be smoking ?” ask- 
ed the parson. 

“Yes, I suppose I am.” 

“Why not give it up, then ?” 

“T've just given up chewing, and can’t give up both.” 

EE DAE ae 


When is a book like a lover's farewell ?—When it 
is finished with a clasp. 


apaceacgpsaeinnase 
When is a base-ball bat like a society girl ?—When 
it strives to make a hit at every ball. 


exgpenmmsniiiletiantived 
Why is a box on the ear Jike a young lady’s heart in 
matrimony ?—Because it 








is given with the hand. 


clenangnaininiain 
Why is the bow of a 
boat like sulphuric acid ? 
—Because it cuts water. 
eat 


A couple of girls who 
were discussing the ad- 
vantages of their respect- 
ive places were oOver- 
heard to say: 

“Sure, now, my mis- 
terss is an English lady, 
and things are done reg- 
ular like,” 

“Mrs. Mills is an Amer- 
ican lady, and I niver see 
her in the kitchen at all, 
at all.” 


ctennquesiallsinateltei 

“ T'll tut you in pieces,” 
screamed angry little 
May, to her nurse. 

“ And then, miss,” said 
mamma,“ whom will you 
7 with ?” 

“Tl sleep 
pieces.” 


with the 





——— 

A little boy over East 
has been named Charles 
Worthington Furlong. 
Query: What will they 
call him for short? 





FRIENDS 
FEELING ASSURED THAT HENRY IS GOING TO BUY SOMETHING, A HOST OF FRIENDS START 
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CANINE 


NEW METHOD OF CARRYING 
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FASHIONS. 


A PET ACROSS A MUDDY SPOT. 


IN. NEED. 






cxmnstnaatifiitidiecionse 

Why is a secret like a 
bank bill ?— Because after 
it has once left the teller 
no one knows how far it 
will travel. 
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GRAY PAP KERa—| 


LADY OF THE HOUSE. “ Ap2..£, WHO Is THAT PERSON I SEE SWEEPING THE STOOP AND FRONT 


OF THE HOUSE ? 


WHY DON’T YOU ATTEND TO THAT YOURSELF ?” 
ADELE. “ On, MADAME, I COULD NOT THINK OF DOING THAT MYSELF. 


IT WOULD INJURE MY 


CHANCES FOR MY NEXT PLACE ; 8O I PAY THIS POOR PERSON SO MUCH A WEEK FOR ATTENDING TO THA a 











SUPPLEMENT. 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
» awn ING the vast array of articles for the holidays 
IX. nothing is so beautiful, so durable, or so well 
worth presenting or receiving as a good book. The 


presentation of a book, carefully selected, is a compli- | 


ment to the taste and good sense of the recipient. It 
shows that the giver recognizes a higher ca- 
pacity for pleasure in his friend than comes 
from the enjoyment of material things. It is 





From “HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS,” ny W. 
HAMILTON GIBSON, tLuustTRateD BY THE AUTHOR, 











From “SKETCHING RAMBLES IN HOLLAND,” 


easy rambles of two artists, who would not look at new 

petroleum store-houses and soldiers’ barracks notwith- 
| standing the efforts of their very matter-of-fact guide, 
| but who did travel far through driving mist and miz- 
zle, such as comes only in Holland, to see picturesque 
old buildings, bridges, and canals covered with duck- 
weed but beautiful withal, and who spent days and 


} 


days in out-of-the-world corners with simple-hearted 
fisher folk, whose honest Dutch faces peep out from 
among the pages of this beautiful book, 

The Low Countries around the Zuider Zee are fresh 
ground for the tourist. Amsterdam, with its quaint old 
buildings and its museumsand art galleries, is familiar 
tomany travellers, and also to many who visit strange 





a delicate tribute to his intellect which he will 
surely appreciate. 

Then, too, if you set out in search of Christ- 
mas gifts with a limited purse—and there are 
thousands in this position, especially at the 
present time—therevis nothing in the way of 
dress or trinkets that is really worth present- 
ing that you can buy for the same amount 
as will purchase a valuable book, a book you 
may be proud to give to any one. 

It is wonderful how much can be bought for 
little money. 





There are hundreds of volumes 
within the means of any purchaser which give 
pleasure and instruction, and companionship 
as well; for how many hours, how many long 
winter evenings, would be dreary were it not 
for these friends of solitude, which are always 
ready to communicate their treasures of infor- 
mation and amusement to those who scan their 
pages. 

The most expensive books, moreover, are far 
above any other thing which could be purchased 
for the same sum. Take, as an example, the 
volume containing Doré’s magnificent illustra- 
tions to Poe’s Raven, which, apart from its high 
artistic and literary character, is a wonderful 
specimen of the perfection of binding, print- 
ing, and engraving. It is not a low-priced 
book, but neither valuable jewels, faience, nor 
any kind of bric-a-brae worth owning could be 
bought for the cost of this volume. And yet 
it is a present fit for a queen, affording the 
highest artistic and literary enjoyment to its 
fortunate possessor, the very ideal of a holi- 
day gift. 

The publications of Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS are sO numerous and of such varied 
character that every purchaser can find among 
them some volume suited to his requirements. 
We can only call attention to a few of the 
new books, and to some of those especially in- 
tended for holiday presents. 

A very beautiful and fascinating new gift 
book, elegantly bound and with exquisite il- 
lustrations, is Sketching Rambles in Hol- 
land, by George H. Boughton, illustrated by 
the author and E. A. Abbey. When these two 
artists set out for a ‘‘ vagarious ‘wander’ over 
the ‘untrodden ways’ of unfrequented Hol- 
land,” a friend was expected to accompany 
them and do the writing. He did not come. 
The sketches with unwritten history began to 
accumulate, and at last it was decided that Mr. 
Boughton should himself make the literary 
frame-work for these charming artistic remi- 
niscences of a picturesque country and a quaint 


people. The work could not:have been done 
better. It is sparkling, humorous, and entire- 


ly frée from the set phrases of conventional 
travel, the faithful account of the free and 
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From “HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE,” Vou. V. 
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places only through the medium of books; but North 
Holland, with its ‘‘dead cities,” its long avenues of 
windmills, its vast stretches of dikes and soppy low- 
lands, has attracted but few tourists, and only a very 
few of those have known how to write about it. Still, 
it isa land of wonderful legends and of tragic history. 
Legend begins the tale by telling of three princes, 
driven from their rightful heritage in some region of 
the far East, who in some mysterious fashion reached 
these Northern shores, where they erected a temple to 
Stavo—the Jupiter of their creed—and called the new 
city they built Stavoren. Friso, the eldest of the 
three, remained, took possession of the soil, and call- 
ed it Friesland; the two younger brothers pushed 
southward, Bruno to found Brunswick, and Sato to 
take as his portion the section known as Saxony. 
This is the legend. And now history begins with ac- 
counts of great and powerful cities, of Hoorn, Mon- 
nikendam, and Stavoren as well—cities that stood 
high in the Hanseatic League, and sent out fleets of 
rich merchantmen to the Indies, and explorers to 
strange seas, It was from these ports, too, these ‘‘ now 
weedy harbors,” that a ‘‘swarm of waspish fire-ships 
and gun-boats” sailed forth to meet and conquer the 
terrible Admiral Count Bossu, with his haughty 
Spanish war-ships, which, for all their pride, could not 
stand against the sturdy Dutch assailants. Spain, 
however, had her share in the downfall of these proud 
cities, as well as sand banks and sea tangle, and it is 
no wonder, as Mr. Boughton says, that the peasants 
of the region thereabouts ‘‘ would gladly scald a 
Spaniard: they have not yet had time to forget the 
past.” 

These old weed-locked cities are very picturesque 
in their decay. ‘‘ Hoorn is simply a jewel of a 
place,” writes Mr. Boughton. ‘‘ Itseems to have grown 
old and poor in a calm and dignified way. It is still 
prim and starched and scrupulously clean, like some 
little immaculate white-haired old lady to whom For- 
tune has played the runaway. There are many well- 
kept vestiges of her former stateliness piously pre- 
served; there is no rack along with the ruin, no grim 
despair with the change of luck. They don’t let the 
grass grow in the streets so long as they can prevent 
it. It you stroll out in some of the less-frequent- 
ed parts in early morning, you will see a bevy of wo- 
men, young and old, sitting on little low stools, or 


kneeling on folded sacks, picking out the grass and 
herbage from between the stones of the streets and 


quays. It is all so orderly, and they look so neat and 
prim, that their efforts look more like eccentric and 
misdirected amateur gardening than anything else.” 

The great fleets of richly laden East India mer- 
chantmen are only a memory of centuries past, but 
these thrifty Dutchmen of the Low Countries are busy 
and prosperous with their local industries. Prim lit- 
tle farms with toy-box houses dot the broad expanse 
of green, flat country. The production of cheese is 
simply enormous. Even the cheese market becomes 
picturesque, seen with Mr. Boughton’s eyes. He 
says: ‘‘The very air seemed teeming with cheeses. 
They looked like great golden apples, or rather like 
something between a very large apple and a very 
small pumpkin. They are very elastic and slippery 
too, when new, and these were all very new, and 
evidently suffering from nervous excitement, judg- 
ing from the state of ‘quiver’ they all seemed to 
be in. The market-place was filled with great high 
wagon-loads of them, and frantic peasants tossing 
them down to the porters, who were ‘shying’ them 
madly about here and there, to and fro, until it look- 
ed like some insane jugglery practice....Then the 
cheeses go merrily:by, piled high on hand-barrows, to 
the great weigh-house, to be sealed. The porters are 
a race apart. It is no small job to carry about three 
or four hundred-weight of dodgy and elusive balls 
piled up on a hand-barrow without spilling them... . 
The quaint old warehouses along the docks had nearly 
all stone table s, showing that for two hundred years or 
so they had identified themselves with this one indus- 
try. From the upper stories of these cheeseries were 
long wooden gutters leading to the ships in dock, and 
along these troughs trickled a never-ceasing rill of the 
ripened and matured article, now a brilliant crimson 
—the final tint it comes to when ready for the far-off 
dyspeptic.” 

This Dutch farming life is very placid and very 
primitive, beset by only one terror—the sea. Upon 
the diligence and skill of the dike-workers depends 
the safety of farm and town. There are watchers al- 
ways on the lookout, and gangs of men armed with 
pick and shovel constantly at work strengthening 
every point which shows the least sign of weakness. 
Only Dutch thriftiness could prosper and grow fat 
under such untoward circumstances. 

The illustrations of these beautiful Sketching Ram- 
bles are very artistic. There are quaint market scenes, 
dusky interiors, sturdy fisher maidens, ‘“‘small peo- 
ple” in odd costumes, and landscapes which recall 
the days of Cuyp and Ruysdael. Every page of the 
book,from the first glimpse of Holland, ‘‘a long nar- 
row ribbon of a picture, with its little spots and dots 
and splashes of color here and there,” to the last im- 
pression of the country as Mr. Boughton steamed 
away past drenched Zeeland, and thought he would 
*‘like to buy a few spare Swiss mountains, and have 





them ground up and distributed about over the land 
to raise it a few feet more out of water,” is as charm- 
ing as artistic pen and pencil can make it. 

A dainty volume in handsome gift-book setting is 
Spanish Vistas, by George Parsons Lathrop, with il- 
lustrations by Charles S. Reinhart. This is another 
volume of charming travel. These two friends had a 
rare good time of it, and so does the reader of their 
book. Here is the poetry of the South, the grace, the 
music, and the song. Minstrels strum guitars to the 
delight of fair maidens, whose faces peep from vine- 
covered balconies, graceful gypsies move through the 
slow, gliding dance, and hideous beggars crouch un- 
der ancient gateways or sleep in the sun. A strange 
blending of sunshine and shade is this life of old 
Spain, and it takes a poet and artist to interpret it 
faithfully. There is no thrift here, no primness, but 
a wealth of indolence under the caressing summer 
sky. As all the world can not go to Spain, it is a 
good thing that such delicious books as Spanish Vis- 
tas bring glimpses of this fair land of grapes and 
flowers and poetry to soften the chill and gloom of 
less favored climes. 

Within beautiful covers ornamented with appro- 
priate designs is Nature's Serial Story, by E. P. Roe, 
one of the most exquisite gift books of this holiday 
season. Never was a book more rightly named. 
From beginning to end the story ripples along with 
natural ease and grace. Nature goes through all her 
beautiful changes—storm and cold and snow, spring 
with damp meadows and fresh flowers, glowing sum- 
mer, and harvest-time are all faithfully pictured; and 
interwoven with this sweet tale of nature’s progres- 
sion is the simple love story of some young people, so 
pure and delicate in its unfolding, so utterly free from 
sensation, that it seems a healthy breath of fields and 
woodlands. 

The illustrations for this volume are of great beau- 
ty. The interiors of the country home, of ‘* Mother’s 
Room,” and the *‘ Fireside,” and the fine figure-draw- 
ings, are the work of Mr. Frederic Dielman, who has 
entered with heart and soul into the spirit of the 
scenes he represents. And in the realms of nature 
Mr. W. H. Gibson does work which has never been 
surpassed ; indeed, one might truthfully say has never 
been equalled. ‘* His illustrations of Mr. Roe’s story,” 
says acritic, ‘are simply marvels of beauty and truth. 
Nature might almost be envious of an artist who so 
exactly reproduces her.” This very reproduction 
is Mr. Gibson’s great power. He never invents; he 
knows there is no need of it. But when he goes abroad 
with pencil and sketch-book he sees. ‘A way-side tan- 
gle, which to the careless observer is only a shapeless 
mass of weeds, is to him a marvel of beauty, and he 
knows how to picture its delicacy and reveal its truth. 
Like Ruskin, he finds ‘‘a mystery of soft shadows in 
the depths of the grass, with indefinite forms of leaves 
which you can not trace or count within it, and out 
of that the nearer leaves coming in every subtle gra- 
dation of tender light and flickering form.” Mr. Rus- 
kin thinks it is ‘‘ quite beyond all delicacy of peneil- 
ling”’ to follow these forms; but he had not seen Mr. 
Gibson’s drawings. 

Mr. Gibson delights in the most simple subjects. 
A few tossing heads of clover, among which bees 
tumble and bumble, are enough material for an exqui- 
site poem in his sketch-book. If a field of billowy 
grain is his subject; he turns to the spot where he can 
find a bit of the old rail fence, and show how play- 
fully the grain wanders beyond its bounds and dances 
along the outskirts of the next lot, as if to show its 
contempt of confining bars. Nothing which Nature 
has builded is insignificant in his eyes. - The driest 
‘* winter foliage” is beautiful as he pictures it, wheth- 
er left alone in its gaunt desolation, or brightened by 
flocks of plump bluebirds and buntings.. And how 
luxuriant are the clusters of full-grown roses, and 
how true to nature the wreaths of stiff thrysanthe- 
mums, full of the spirit of the North, determined to 
bloom and have a good time of it in spite of frost and 
cold wind. There is no end to a description of all of 
Mr. Gibson’s drawings. One might as well go toa 
far Western prairie in summer-time and attempt to 
describe all the flowers. But those who are so fortu- 
nate as to possess Nature's Serial Story will find two 
stories there instead of one—a very sweet one in the 
text, and the most exquisite and dainty tale of Na- 
ture’s year in the pictures which are scattered in pro- 
fusion over the pages of this beautiful volume. 

But this is not the only one of Nature’s stories 
which Mr. Gibson has told. There are two other 
volumes, in which both text and drawings are the 
work of this versatile author and artist. Every one 
who has eyes to see knows there is no repetition in Na- 
ture. Every summer there are flowers, every winter 
there ave bare branchés and snow, but the glory and 
the desolation are always new, and the work of the 
faithful artist is forever varied and startling. No 
two roses ever bloomed alike; each has its own little 
trick of unfolding, and each wild bramble spray 
twists and twines itself over the rocks in new fash- 
ion. For this very reason every drawing of Mr. 
Gibson’s is fresh, and contains some new fact, some 
new revelation of Nature’s freaks and fancies. He 
might go on every year to the end of time picturing 
the bloom and decay of fields and meadows and 





woodlands, and the tale of each year would be new. 
The two volumes by Mr. Gibson are, Pastoral Days, 
or Memories of a New England Year, and High- 
ways and Byways, or Saunterings in New Eng- 
land. These books are bound in beautifully illumi- 
nated covers, and are in every way models of book- 
making. No more beautiful or appropriate holiday 
present could be selected than either one of these ex- 
quisite volumes. The engraving of these drawings 
deserves special notice, as there is no better specimen 
of the modern perfection and delicacy of this art. 
The London Times says: ‘‘ These cuts are exception- 
al examples of beautiful work. Nothing in the 
whole round of wood-engraving can surpass, if it has 
even equalled, these in delicacy as well as breadth of 
effect.” Pastoral Days and Highways and By- 
ways, with their wondrous engravings and their 
sparkling pen-pictures of New England country life, 
will be remembered among the most popular of holi- 
day gift books as long as there is a lover of Nature to 
enjoy them. 

Another volume to which Mr. Gibson has contribu- 
ted a series of drawings, which show his power at pic- 
turing cloud-clapped mountains, overhanging cliffs, 
rocky gorges, and leaping torrents, is The Heart of 
the White Mountains, by Samuel Adams Drake, a 
man who loves New England,and is thoroughly famil- 
iar with her beautiful scenery, and with its history 
and legends. He has written a-sparkling account of 
his rambles through the White Mountains, which is 
published in elegant quarto form, and is as beautiful- 
ly bound and printed as one could desire for a holiday 
gift book. 

The Raven, by Edgar Allan Poe, illustrated by 
Gustave Doré, is the most sumptuous specimen of 
American book-making which has ever been published, 
It is a large folio volume, and is perfection from be- 
ginning to end. Mr. Stedman contributes a ‘‘ com- 
ment on the poem” such as only he could write; the 
poem is given in full; and there are twenty-six mag- 
nificent engravings from Doré’s drawings. ‘‘ It was 
fitting,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ that the weird- 
est of European artists should be called upon to illus- 
trate the weirdest poem that America has produced.” 
These drawings were made expressly for Messrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, and they were the last work, 
the final fantastic dream, of the great French artist. 
Before they were ready for publication he had pressed 
forward into the great shadow, and his work on earth 
was done. 

No artist except Doré could have pictured the de- 
spair and desolation of this wonderful poem. There 
is a strange blending of reality and mystery in these 
drawings which makes them pathetic and fascinating. 
They are a true reflex of the spirit of the poem which 
inspired them. 

The excellence of the wood -engraving of these 
drawings is very remarkable. The most skillful 
American engravers were employed, and in that spe- 
cial branch of art no work has ever been done so well. 
The delicacy and finish are wonderful. The demand 
for this beautiful volume has been very large both in 
Europe and America, and must continue as long as 
there are cultivated people to admire good things. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS also publish Doré’s 
illustrations to Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner, in magnificent folio form, elegantly bound and 
printed. These two volumes of drawings by Doré 
afford an excellent study of the varied power of this 
artist. He was always weird and fantastic, but his 
genius could display itself in many forms. In illus- 
trating The Ancient Mariner he gave full play to his 
love of the grotesque and impossible. How the sea 
teems with the ‘‘slimy things” of his imagination! 
Every horror of the ‘‘ rotting sea” and the *‘ rotting 
deck” gains a thousandfold in his hands. But when 
he turns to The Raven, what exquisite forms of deli- 
cacy and grace grow under his pencil! . Here is des- 
olation too, but the desolation of soul and spirit. 

These valuable books, so different and yet so alike, 
are among the most popular of holiday presents, and 
certainly none could be selected of greater beauty and 
merit. 

A quaint, dainty volume, a true édition de luxe, as 
perfect in its cream-colored binding as the most exact- 
ing lover of beautiful books could wish, is Selections 
from the Poetry of Robert Herrick, with drawings 
by Edwin A. Abbey. ‘‘ The selection from Herrick 
has been very carefully made,” writes an English 
critic, ‘‘ and it is none the worse for being condensed. 
The chief attraction of the volume, however, is, it is 
unnecessary to say, the remarkable illustrations of 
the American artist, Mr. E. A. Abbey, who is so enam- 
ored of Herrick that he has taken the utmost pains to 
reproduce Devonshire scenery and rural life by study- 
ing it, and has made himself master of the life and 
customs of the Stuart period. His labor has been re- 
warded with a signal success. It may be questioned 
if there is any living English artist who could have 
given such sketches, at once faithful and beautiful, 
as those we have here.” 

Mr. Austin Dobson has written a charming preface 
for this volume, in which he discourses of the poetry 
of Herrick in most dainty fashion. 

A very attractive new volume in handsome covers 
is a complete edition of Tennyson’s Poems. This 
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are omitted from the recent English editions, and 
many fugitive sonnets and short poems which ap- 
peared in annuals and other volumes, and are now col- 
lected and reprinted for the first time. It also con- 
tains the dramatic poems of the ‘‘The Cup” and ‘‘ The 
Falcon,” both published within the present year, and 
the very latest contributions to different periodicals. 
It is the only complete edition of Tennyson’s poetical 
works. An interesting illustrated article on the poet 
and his home, by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, is given 
at the beginning of the volume. 

Three handsomely bound volumes of poetry are 
Farm Festivals, Farm Legends, and Farm Ballads, 
by Will Carleton. These are very attractive books 
for holiday presents. Their author, Mr. Carleton, has 
just returned to his native land from an extended 
tour in Europe. His reception in England was en- 
thusiastic. The fame of his poems had preceded him, 
and he was hailed as the ‘‘ laureate of the scattered 
Western life.”” This title is richly deserved. No poet 
is so purely American as he. He has devoted himself 
to a certain element in our national character which 
can be found in no other country, and pictures it with 
refined humor, and with pathos too which captures 
the hearts of his readers. Every American should 
know his verses by heart, and many of them do. 

Troja, by Dr. Henry Schliemann, is a recent vol- 
ume containing the results of the latest researches and 
discoveries on the site of Homer’s Troy. The work 
done by Dr. Schliemann within the last ten years has 
unveiled the secrets of ages, and solved a problem 
over which scholars have labored in vain. In Ilios, 
the City and Country of the Trojans, Dr. Schliemann 
gave a faithful account of his excavations of the buried 
cities at the hill of Hissarlik during eight years, and 
Troja contains his final explorations in and about 
Hissarlik and in the Troad. It is not necessary to 
be a student of Homer or an archeologist to enjoy 
these fascinating books. Dr. Schliemann writes in 
easy, graceful style, and gives a simple narrative of 
the wonderful things he found hidden away in the 
earth. There is something strangely fascinating in 
digging up the relics of past peoples, and when it is a 
people whose very existence has been thought a po- 
etical myth, the interest becomes absorbing. 

Troja and Ilios are both very handsome books. 
They are illustrated with maps and plans, and many 
wood-cuts of the sculpture, the weapons, the orna- 
ments, and the domestic utensils of an almost forgot- 
ten age. 

Another volume of valuable information concern- 
ing ancient civilizations is a History of Ancient Art, 
by Dr. Franz von Reber, translated by Joseph Thatcher 
Clarke. Beginning with the oldest Egyptian monu- 
ments, Dr. Von Reber traces the development of art 
in Egypt, Hellas, Etruria, Rome, Persia, and the coun- 
tries of the Kast, from the earliest times down to the pe- 
riod of the Christian era. This volume contains more 
than three hundred illustrations of ancient sculpture 
and architecture, and a glossary of technical terms. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, by Paul Barron Wat- 
son, is a substantial octavo volume of over three hun- 
dred pages, which deserves a place in every family li- 
brary. ‘‘The life of Marcus Aurelius has never be- 
fore been written in the English language—a fact 
which of itself would seem to be a sufficient apology 
for the present work,” says Mr. Watson in his preface. 
But no apology is necessary for the existence of this 
book. It is a very valuable acquisition to biograph- 
ical and historical literature. It gives a vivid picture 
of public and private life in the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the age of the Antonines. The Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius is represented not only as a man of public 
affairs and a great general, but also as a student and 
philosopher and man of family. In this way the au- 
thor brings his readers into familiar relations with 
one of the greatest characters of the second century. 

The biographies of ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, now comprise 
thirty-six volumes, each volume containing a com- 
plete sketch of the life and works of a celebrated Brit- 
ish author. The series is edited by Mr. John Morley, 
but the separate volumes are the work of the best mod- 
ern writers of England. The latest addition to the 
series is Coleridge, by H. D. Trail. The task under- 
taken by Mr. Trail was not an easy one, as he had to 
collect his material from a considerable variety of 
contemporary documents, no complete biography of 
Coleridge having hitherto been published. Mr. Traii 
gives a clear and succinct account of the life of Cole- 
ridge, and a critical estimate of his character and writ- 
ings. These volumes of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series are published in small neat form, beautifully 
printed, and are valuable acquisitions for any library. 

A complete edition of Coleridge’s Works, in seven 
volumes, is among the recent publications of Messrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. This edition is edited by Pro- 
fessor Shedd, who in an introductory essay discusses 
the theology and philosophy of Coleridge. 

Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Works, in five volumes, 
and the Works of Oliver Goldsmith, in four volumes, 
are also beautiful library editions of favorite authors. 
Any one of these sets of books would be an appropri- 








ate holiday gift. 
There is always a wonderful charm in the social | 


reminiscences of literary men. A very fascinating 
new book of this description is Some Literary Recol- 
lections, by James Payn, recently published by Messrs. 
Harper & BroruHers. It contains sparkling pen- 
pictures of Miss Mitford, Miss Martineau, Robert and 
William Chambers, and many other of Mr. Payn’s 
associates. 

Fifty Years of London Life, Memoirs of a Man 
of the World, by Edmund Yates, is another delightful 
work of the same character, which Messrs. HARPER 
& BROTHERS publish in one neat volume. This work 
is overflowing with racy anecdotes of celebrated men 
and women, and London social life among literary 
circles. 

Such books as these are always pleasant compan- 
ions, and afford entertainment and relaxation far 
better than most novels. Through their medium one 
becomes familiar with the social habits of such men 
as Dickens and Thackeray and other favorite au- 
thors, and many gems of wit and humor are ours to 
enjoy as much as if we had had personal intercourse 
with the brilliant minds whose works we have studied 
and loved. 

The new Friendly Edition of Shakespeare, edited 
by W. J. Rolfe, is the neatest, the most complete, and 
the best adapted for library use of any edition of the 
works of the great English dramatist. The great 
popularity of the school edition, which is now com- 
plete in forty volumes, suggested the idea of issuing 
it in this attractive form for the library. The Friend- 





ly Edition is in twenty volumes, each one contain- | 
ing two plays, with Mr. Rolfe’s scholarly historical 


and critical introduction and notes, with the excep- 
tion of the last volume, which contains the sonnets 
and the poems. These volumes are in neat, substan- 


tractive set of books for the holidays. 

Folk-Lore of Shakespeare, by the Rev. Thiselton 
Dyer, is an interesting book for Shakespearean stu- 
dents. The superstitions and popular beliefs of the 
Elizabethan age have been carefully collected by the 
Rev. Mr. Dyer, and arranged under their respective 
heads. This book is very unique, and contains a 
great fund of curious information. It is interesting 
reading for any one, but especially so for lovers of 
Shakespeare, as it is one more proof of his wonderful 
familiarity with all phases of the life among which 
he lived. 

A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith, by Stuart J. Reid, is a new volume just 
published by Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS. In the 
preparation of this work the author has been ma- 
terially assisted by personal reminiscences of old 
friends of Sydney Smith, and has had access to many 
family documents which at the time of the publica- 
tion of the memoir by his daughter, Lady Holland, 
it seemed premature to disclose. 

Thomas Carlyle, A History of his Life in Lon- 
don, 1834-1881, by J. A. Froude, is published by 


| Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS in very neat form, 
| bound in cloth, the two volumes in one. with illustra- 


tions. This work also appears in two numbers of the 
‘Franklin Square Library.” 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, whose History of Our Own 
Times has shown him to be a sparkling narrator of 
facts as well as of fiction, is writing A History of the 
Four Georges, which is a brilliant picture of that pe- 
riod of English history, The first volume of Mr. 
McCarthy’s new work, recently published by Messrs. 
HarPER & BROTHERS, begins with the death of 
Queen Anne in 1714, and closes with Walpole’s con- 
test over the Excise Bill in 1733, during the reign of 
George the Second. Mr. McCarthy’s method of 
writing history is deliglitful. His skill as a novelist 
enables him to draw graphic and effective pictures of 
personages and events, which give all the charm of 
romance to his work. The book is issued in the 
‘*Franklin Square Library,” as well as in bound 
form. The other volumes will appear later. 

Country Cousins, Short Studies in the Natural 
History of the United States, is a new book by Er- 
nest Ingersoll, whose earlier volumes, Friends Worth 
Knowing, and Knocking Round the Rockies, have 
shown him to be in close sympathy with nature, and 
with the feathered and furry inhabitants of fields and 
woods. In the present volume Mr. Ingersoll gives 
many interesting facts about birds, reptiles, oysters, 
and other creatures of the land and sea. 

A very important work now appearing in extra 
weekiy numbers of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library” is 
a Dictionary of the English Language, by the Rev. 
James Stormonth. It will be complete in about twen- 
ty-three numbers, which together will form an octavo 
volume of over twelve hundred pages. It is a novel 
idea in this country to issue an expensive work of 
this description in weekly numbers, thus bringing it 
within the reach of thousands of families. Stor- 
month’s Dictionary is pronounced by the best author- 
ities to be a complete and comprehensive work. It 
includes all the accepted vocabulary in common use, 
and many old English words, technical terms, and 
new phrases never before given in works of this kind. 

Several new and beautiful volumes for youthful 
readers are among the Christmas publications of 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Indian History for Young Folks, by Francis §. 


| airy Tales, translated by Mary L. 


~ 
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Drake, is a handsome new volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, containing a narrative of events in the 
Indian history of North America from the landing of 
Columbus to the recent wars in the far West with the 
Modocs, the Sioux, the Apaches, and other trouble- 
some tribes. Boys who like to read about Indians 
will surely be satisfied with this book, and its vivid 
accounts of the terrible struggles between the Indians 
and the ‘‘ pale-faces” for the possession of the soil. 
The story of the Indians is the story of the early set- 
tlers of our country, of the hardships and suffering 
and days and nights of terror they endured to build 
up the peace and prosperity which we now enjoy. 
The Indians, who, after all, were the rightful owners 
of the land, are fast disappearing, and in a short time 
they will bea people of history only. Mr. Drake tells 
their story in simple style, such as young readers can 
understand. His book is handsomely bound, and il- 
lustrated with a colored frontispiece of the crowning 
of Powhatan, a map showing the Indian reservations 
within the United States, and over two hundred and 
forty interesting wood-cuts. 

A pretty new book, with many illustrations and 
attractive binding, which will make the eyes of little 
readers sparkle with delight, is Laboulaye’s Last 
300th. ‘* This 
compilation,” says Miss Booth, *‘contains ail the fairy 
tales written by the lamented Edouard Laboulaye, 
that prince of story-tellers and most eloquent of states- 
men, from the publication of his Fairy Book, several 
years ago, to the time of his death, last year. The brill- 
iant Professor of tlhe Institute of France, whose live- 
ly sympathy during the late civil war won him our 
country’s love and gratitude, found recreation from 


| his graver labors in narrating these fanciful stories, 
tial cloth binding, and form a very valuable and at- | 


which delighted both old and young; and this task he 
continued to his dying day, the preface to the volume 
containing part of the tales found herein being his 
last work, and the touching dedication to his little 
grandchildren bearing date only five days before his 
death.” 

This is a volume of delight for young folks, and 
there are many older readers too who will forget 
care and anxiety over its pages, and who, if they once 
begin, will never be able to stop reading until the end. 
These are real old-time fairy stories, with cruel pashas, 
wicked old witches, and unfortunate young people; 
and the good fairy is always present to aid and pro- 
tect the innocent, and bring confusion and disaster to 
the evil ones. There is much philosophy, too, in these 
fascinating tales for those keen enough to detect it, 
and one can fancy the grave author smiling to him- 
self at the sparkling satire which he hides under these 
delicious flights of his imagination. The work of the 
translator is charmingly done. The English is sim- 
ple and pure and beautiful. It does not read like a 
translation—a result very difficult to obtain, as no 
one who has attempted to transfer thoughts from one 
language to another needs to be told. 

Some other fairy books published by Messrs. HAR- 
PER & BROTHERS are Fairy Tales of all Nations, an 
earlier volume by Laboulaye, and Macé’s Fairy Tales, 
both delightful books translated by Miss Booth; The 
Catskill Fairies, by Virginia W. Johnson, a charm- 
ing collection of connected stories, published in a su- 
perb volume, elegantly illustrated by Alfred Freder- 
icks; The Little Lame Prince and The Adventures 
of a Brownie, two beautiful stories by Miss Mulock; 
and The Princess Idleways, by Mis. W. J. Hays, 
which is one of the best and sweetest stories for girls 
ever written. 

The announcement of a new book by Thomas W. 
Knox is a delight to thousands of boys and girls, and 
those who find The Voyage of the Vivian (his new 
story just published by Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS) 
in their Christmas stockings will be very fortunate 
children. It is bound in beautiful blue and gold cov- 


| ers, ornamented with designs of polar bears, teams of 


Esquimau dogs, and ice-bound ships. 

So many recent events have drawn the attention 
of the world to the polar regions that there has been 
a great demand for some books which would present 
the new discoveries and the experiences of various 
expeditions in a form attractive to young readers. 
There was no such book until Colonel Knox had the 
happy idea of sending the good ship Vivian on her 
voyage. With a pleasant company on board, the 
Vivian sets sail from San Francisco, and proceeds 
northward, going over much of the ground traversed 
by the Jeannette. There are exciting adventures on 
the ice, bear hunts, and expeditions after seal and 
walrus. Then the Vivian touches unknown regions, 
and, led by Colonel Knox’s fancy, reaches the north 
pole and sails around it. She then starts southward, 
and reaches home in safety vid Smith Sound and 
Baffin Bay, passing the icy lands made famous by 
Kane, Hall, Greely, and other explorers. With the 
exception of the few chapters of imaginary adven- 
ture, the author has adhered strictly to the known 
facts of arctic travel, and his book will give young 
readers a very clear idea of what has already been ac- 
complished in the desolate ice-bound country of the 
North. The volume contains two excellent maps and 
many illustrations. 

The Boy Travellers in the Far East, by tle same 





author, is a delightful and instructive series of travels 
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From “*THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘VIVIAN.’” 


for boys and girls. Colonel Knox is personally fa- 
miliar with the countries he describes, and he knows 
how to give information in the form of a sparkling 
story of absorbing interest to young readers, and to 
many mature readers also. 

The ** Harper's Young People Series” of story-books 
are small pretty volumes, bound in fancy covers, and 
illustrated. The series includes the popular stories of 
Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a Circus, by James 
Otis; The Moral Pirates, by W. L. Alden; Nan, Mrs. 
Lillie’s beautiful story for girls; the Four MacNicols, 
a charming picture of Scotch fisher-boy life, by Will- 
iam Black; and other delightful tales. Two new vol- 
umes recently added to this series are The Ice Queen, 
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SUPPLEMENT, 





atale of the exciting 
adventures of four 
young people adrift 
on an ice-floe in 
Lake Erie, by Er- 
nest Ingersoll; and 
Left Behind, or Ten 
Days a Newsboy, by 
James Otis, which 
tells of the kindness 
shown to a lost little 
boy by some New 
York newsboys,and 
how they were re- 
warded. 

A very handsome 
Christmas book, 
with attractive 
binding and beauti- 
ful pictures, is The 
Ball of the Vegeta- 
bles, and other Sto- 
ries in Prose and 
Verse, by Margaret 
Eytinge. This is as 
pretty a Santa Claus 
gift for a little girl 
as could be selected. 
It contains a great 
variety of pretty 








short pieces, such 
as little girls like to 
read over and over. 

Charles Carleton 
Coffin’s books of history for young people are 
charming reading for both old and young. A 
person must be dull and prosaic indeed who 
would not delight in these brilliant and graphic 
pictures of events in the history of our coun- 
try. There are four volumes, each of which 
can be purchased separately if desired. The 
Story of Liberty is mostly devoted to the ter- 
rible struggles in Europe which led upward 


and onward to the departure of the Pilgrims | 


for the Western world; Old Times in the Col- 
onies is the story of what those Pilgrims and their 
immediate descend- 
ants suffered in their 
efforts to found a new 
nation; The Boys of 
‘76—there is not a boy 
or girl in the United 
States who can not tell 
from the title what 
that book is about; 
Building the Nation 
contains the story of 


the growth of the 
United States from 





RAMBLES IN HOLLAND.” 


From “HERRICK’S POEMS,” itiustratep ny ABBEY. 


the close of the Revolution to the war between the 
States in 1861. These are books which every boy and 
girl in the land should read, and Christmas is an ex- 
cellent time to place them in their hands. 

The bound volume of Harper's Young People for 
1884 is now ready, and is a beautiful holiday gift to 
any family circle of boys and girls. This is the fifth 
volume of this popular periodical, which has become 
the favorite with little folks in every part of the globe 
where English is read and spoken. The increasing 
demand for it abroad has induced the publishers to 
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“*Wretch, I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath sent thee 


Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore!’” 


[From POE'S “RAVEN,” tucstrateo sy GUSTAVE DORE.) 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST 


OF 


SUMPTUOUS AND ENTERTAINING 


SUPPLEMENT. 








BOOKS, 


SUITED FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


“Harpers Young People” for 1884. 


Over 800 pages, with about 700 Illustrations. 


Vol. V. 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3 50. 
A few copies of Vols. 11., LIL., and IV. still on hand, $8 50 each. Vol. L. out of print. 


The Raven. Illustrated by Dore. 


The Raven. By EpGar ALLAN Por. Illustrated by Gustave Dore. 
ment by EpMuND CLARENCE StrepMAN. Folio (uniform with Doré’s 
Mariner”), luminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (an a Box.) 


The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Doré. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samvure. TayLor CoLertpGE. — Illustrated 
by Gustave Doré. A magnificently Hlustrated and Sumptuous Volume. — Folio, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (lu a Bor.) 


Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. 
pp. vi., 188. 


With Com- 
** Ancient 


With Drawings by Epwin A. ABBEY. 
4to, Lluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (In a Bow.) 


Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Highways and Byways ; or, Saunterings in New England. 


son. Illustrated by the Author. 
(dn a Bow.) 


By W. Hamivron Gis 
pp. 158. 4to, Wluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


Pastoral Days. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Pastoral Days ; or, Memories of a New England Year. 
Illustrated by the Author. pp. 154. 
Un a Bow.) 


The Heart of the White Mountains.’ 


By Samvurent Apams Drike, Author of ‘‘Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast.” Illustrated by W. Hamitron Gipson, Author of ‘‘ Pastoral Days.” pp. xii., 
318. 4to, Hluminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


By W. Hamitton GrBson. 
4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


mM ’ - y 
Tennyson's Complete Works. 
The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 
an Introductory Sketch by ANNE THACKERAY RrrcHte. 
trations. pp. 430. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


With 
With Portraits and Illus- 


Lathrop's Spanish Vistas. Illustrated by Reinhart. 


By GrorGE Parsons LarHRor. 


Illustrated by CHARLES 8S. REINHART. pp. Xii., 
210. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $3 00. 
, — ' . 
A History of Wood-Engraving. 
By GrorGe E. Woopserry. pp. 222. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3 50. . 


History of Ancient Art. 


By Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of 
Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the 
Author. Translated and Augmented by Joserpa THACHER CLARKE. With 310 Il 
lustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. pp. xx., 482. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


, . a eee 
Schliemann’s ‘Troja. 
Troja.  Resulis of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer's 
Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the Year 1882, and a Narra- 
tive of a Journey in the Troad in 1881. By Dr. Henry ScHLieMANN, Author of 
‘Tlios,” &c. Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Woodcuts and 4 Maps 
and Plans. pp. xl., 434. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 


Schliemann's Ilios. 


llios, the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Discov- 
eries on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad in the years 1871-’72-’73-’78-'79; 
including an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Scairemann, F.S.A., 
F.R.1. British Architects; Author of ‘*Troy and Its Remains,” ‘“‘Mycene,” &¢. 
With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miiller, 
A. H. Sayce, and others. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 
800. Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. 


Coleridge's Complete Works. 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. 
Professor W. G. 'T. Suepp. 
Volumes, 


With an Introductory Essay 
New Library Edition. Edited by 
With an Index prepared by Arthur Gilman. In Seven 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Volume, or $12 00 per Set. 

Vol. I. Aids to Reflection—Statesman’s Manual. II. The Friend. III. Biographia 
Literaria. IV. Lectures on Shakspeare and other Dramatists. V. Literary Remains. 
VI. Second Lay Sermon and Table-Talk. VII. Poetical and Dramatic Works. 


The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. 


) By JEN- 
NIE J. YounG. With 464 Illustrations. pp. 500. 


8vo, Iluminated Cloth, $5 00. 
Hume's History of England. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James 
II., 1688. By Davip Hume. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges aad Gilt Tops, $13 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, 
$25 50. (Sold only in Se tx.) 


Cesnola’s Cyprus. 


Cyprus: its Ancient \ ities, Tombs, and Temples. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
cavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. By General Louis PALMA DI 
CEsNOLA. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations. ‘pn. xx., 456. 8vo, Cloth, 
Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50; Half Calf, $10 vv. 


Boughton’s Holland. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By GrorGce H. Boventon, A.R.A. Beautifully and 
Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by the Author and Ep- 
win A. Aspey. Two Artist's Full-Page Proofs, Japanese Paper, without Letters. 
pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Brown 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Full Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Thos. W. Knox’s Books for Boys: 
The Voyage of the “ Vivian.” 
The Voyage of the ‘“‘ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. Adventures of Two 


Youths in the Open Polar Sea. By THomas W. Knox. With Colored Frontispiece, 
Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 298. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


Boy Travellers in the Far East. By Thos. W. Knox. 


Part I. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan and China. 
With Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Ilustrations. pp. 422. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$3 00. 


Part II. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Siam and Java. 
With Descriptions of Cochin-China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. 
With Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations. pp. 446. 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, $3 00. 


Part III. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Ceylon and India. 
With Descriptions of Borneo, the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. With Colored 
Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations, pp. 484. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


Part IV. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land. 
With Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations. pp. 438, 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$3 00. 


Part V. Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Central Africa. 
With Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Hlustrations. pp. 474. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$3. 00. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. By Thos. W. Knox. 


Part I. The Young Nimrods in North America. 
Copiously Illustrated. pp. 300. 8vo, Hluminated Cloth, $2 50. 


Part II. The Young Nimrods Around the World. 


Copiously Hlustrated. pp. 326. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


; bas ‘ 
General Beauregard’s Military Operations. 
The Military Operations of General Beauregard in the War between the States, 1861 to 
1865; including a brief Personal Sketch and a Narrative of his Services in the War 
with Mexico, 1846-48. By ALFRED RoMAN, formerly Colonel of the 18th Louisiana 
Volunteers, afterwards Aide-de-Camp and Inspector-General on the Staff of General 
Beauregard. In Two Volumes. With Portraits, &c. Vol. I., pp. xx., 594; Vol. IL, 
pp. xvi., 692. 8vo, Cloth. Sold (in sets only) throughout the country, exclusively 
by subscription, and delivered to subscribers at the following prices per vol.: Cloth, 
$3 50; Sheep, $4 50; Half Morocco, $5 50; Full Morocco, $7 50—payable on delivery. 


Life of James Buchanan, 


Fifteenth President of the United States. 


By GrorGe Ticknor Curtis. With 
Two Steel-plate Portraits. 


2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00. 


Memoirs of General Dix. 
Memoirs of John Adams Dix. 


Compiled by his Son, MorGan Drx. With Five 
Stecl-plate Portraits. 


2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00. 


Thomson's Central Palestine and Phernicia. 
The Land and the Book ; or, Biblical Tustrations drawn from the Manners and Cus- 
toms, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land: Central Palestine and Pheenicia. 
By WitiiamM M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Pales- 
tine. 130 Illustrations and Maps. pp. xxiv., 690. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $10 00. 


Thomson's Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 


The Land and the Book: Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. By Wm. M. THomson, 
D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and 
Maps. pp. xx., 592. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half 
Morocco, $8 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $10 00. 


Ernest Ingersoll’s Works. 


Country Cousins. 
Short Studies in the Natural History of the United States. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
Illustrated. pp. 252. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


The Ice Queen. 
The Ice Queen. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. 


Illustrated. pp. 256. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. Illustrated. pp. viii., 220. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 
$2 00. 

Friends Worth Knowing. 
Friends Worth Knowing. Illustrated. pp. 258. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, 


$1 00. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
By George Otto TREVELYAN. 
Tops, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 75. 


pp. viii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces. 


A Journey in Mexico, Southern California, and Arizona, by Way of Cuba. By WILL- 


14M HENRY BisHop, Author of ‘‘ Detmold,” ‘* The House of a Merchant Prince,” &c. 
pp. xii., 510. 


With numerous T[llustrations, chiefly from Sketches by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
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Nature’s Serial Story. 


By Epwarp P. Ror. Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings 
from Drawings by W1L1iAM HAMILTON Gibson and FREDERIC DIELMAN. pp. XVi., 
430. 8vo, Iuminated Cloth, $5 00. 


Indian History for Young Folks. 
By Francis 8. DRAKE. With Colored Frontispiece, Numerous Illustrations, and a 


Map of the United States, showing the Locations and Relative Sizes of the Indian 
Reservations. pp. 480. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Will Carleton’s Poems: 


Farm Festivals.—Farm Legends.—Farm Ballads. 
Illustrated. Square 8ve, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00 per vol. ; Gilt Edges, $2 50 per vol. 


Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith (M.A., Rector of Combe- 
Florey, and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's). Based on Family Documents and the 
Recollections of Personal Friends. By Sruartr J. Rem. With Steel-plate Portrait 
and Illustrations. pp. xx., 410. 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 


The Works of Oliver Goldsmith 


Edited by Perer Cunnrneuam, F.8.A. From New Electrotype Plates. 4 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Half Calf, $17 00 


The Ball of the Vegetables. 


The Ball of the Vegetables, and Other Stories in Prose and Verse. By MARGARET 
Eytincr. Illustrated. pp. 246. Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 


Travels in South Kensington, 


With Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in England. 


By Moncvre D. 
Conway. With many Illusirations. pp. 284. 


vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 


Ilistory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. With 
Notes by Dean Miuman, M. Guizor, and Dr. WitniaAmM Suita. From New Electro- 
type Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; 


Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. (Sold only in Sets.) 
Chas. Carleton Coffin’s Historical Reading for the Young: 


THE STORY OF LIBERTY. Copiously Mlustrated. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. 
$3 00. 

THE BOYS OF ‘%6. 
trated, pp. 398. 


pp. 416. 
Copiously Ilustrated., 


8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
pp. 460. 8vo, Cloth, 


A History of the Battles of the Revolution 
Svo, Cloth, $3 00 


BUILDING THE NATION. Events in the History of the United States, from the 


Revolution to the Beginning of the War between the States. Illustrated. pp. 486. 
Svo, Cloth, $8 00. 


( ‘opi nusly I}lus- 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


By Samven, Apams DRAKR. 


With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, $8 50; Half Calf, $5 75 


pp. 460 


Square 8vo, 


p ; ~ 6 ity 

Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors, 
1AM ©. PrimgE, LL.D. pp. 582 
Calf, $9 25. Un a Box.) 


The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 


TuistLe Eprrion: 48 vols., bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per vol.; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—HoLyroop Epirion : 48 vols., bound in Brown Cloth, 75 
cents per vol.; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1.50 per vol.—PopuLar Epition : 24 
vols. (two vols. in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per vol.; in Half Morocco, 
$2 25 per vol. 


By WiL1- 
&vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00; Half 


, : ee 

Macaulay's History of England. 
History of England from the Accession of James II. By Lord Macaviay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $10 00 per set ; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. 
The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electrotype Plates. 5 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, with, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 50; Half Calf, $21 25. (Sold only in Sets.) 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 
By his Nephew, GreorGe Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com 


plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $9 50. 


What Mr. Darwin Saw 


In his Voyage Round the World in the Ship ‘ Beagle.” 


Adapted for Youthful 
Readers. Maps and Illustrations, 


pp. 228. &vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 


By Colonel George Warp Nicnors. Ilustrated. pp. 212. 8vo, Cloth, luminated 
and Gilt, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 

Art Deceration Applied to Furniture. , 
By Harrret Prescorr Sporrorp. Illustrated. pp. 238. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated 


and Gilt, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 


Contemporary Art in Kurope. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamex. Copiously Illustrated. 


pp. 166. 
and Gilt, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 75. 


vo, Cloth, Illuminated 


Art in America. 
A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
pp. 214. 


By 8S. G. W. Bensamryn. Profusely Illustrated. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 


Hildreth’s History of the United States. 


The History of the United States. First Seriex.—From the First Settlement of the 
Country to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Seeond Series.—From the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
RicHarD HinpreTH. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Dialect Tales. 


By SHERWOOD Bonner. Illustrated. pp. 188. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $1 75. 
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Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. 
““The Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by W. J. Rotre. In 20 


volumes. Illustrated. Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges. 
Cloth, $80 00; Half Calf, $60 00. 


Square 16mo, Sheets, $27 00; 


Laboulaye’s Last Fairy Tales. 


Last Fairy Tales by fpovarp Lanovnaye, Author of ‘Fairy Book,” “ Paris in 
America,” ‘‘ Prince Caniche,” ‘‘ History of the United States,” &¢. Authorized 
Translation by Mary L. Boorn, Translator of Laboulaye’s, Martia’s, De Gasparin’s, 
and Cochin’s Works, Author of the ‘ History of the City of New York.” With over 
250 Illustrations. pp. xviii., 882. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Watson’s Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 


By Paun Barron Watson. pp. xX., 388. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Guernsey's The World's Opportunities. 


The World's Opportunities, and How to Use Them: A View of the Industrial Prog 
ress of our Country; A Consideration of its Future Development; A Study of the 
Spheres of Woman's Work, and Estimates of the Rewards which Art and Science, 
Invention and Discovery, have in Store for Human Endeavor, with an Analysis of the 
Conditions of Present and Prospective Prosperity. 620 Pages, embracing 150 Dif- 
ferent Subjects, with Comprehensive Tables of Statistics. By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY, 
Ph. D. Richly Mlustrated. English Cloth, Emblematic Design, $4 75; Full Sheep 
(Library Style), Marbled Edges, $5 75; Half Morocco, Gilt Edges, $7 00. (Sold only 
by Subscription.) 


‘Tennyson's Songs, with Music. 


Songs from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson. Musie by various Com 
posers. Edited by W.G. Custns. With Portrait and Original Hlustrations by Win 
slow Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jesse Curtis. Royal 4to, Iluminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Harpers Young People Series: 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 


TOBY TYLER; Or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By James Orts.— MR. 
STUBBS’S BROTHER. Sequel to ‘‘ Toby Tyler.” By James Oris.—TIM AND 
TIP. By James Orts.—RAISING THE ‘* PEARL.” By James Orrs.—LEFT 
BEHIND; Or, Ten Days a Newsboy. By James Orts.—THE MORAL PI 
RATES. By W. L. ALpben.—THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST By W. L 


Atpen.—THE CRUISE OF THE CANOE CLUB. By W. L. ALpex.—MIL 
DRED’S BARGAIN, and Other Stories. By Lucey C. Linu NAN. By 
Luey C. Linn. —THE FOUR MACNICOLS. By WitiiaM Brack. — WHO 
WAS PAUL GRAYSON ? By Joun Hapserton.—THE TALKING LEAVES. 
An Indian Story. By WiiitamM O. Sropparp THE ICE QUEEN. By 
Ernest INGeRsoLL. — PRINCE LAZYBONES, and Other Fairy Stories. By 
Mrs. W. J. Hays. (Nearly ready.) : 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by Josep Wour. Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whym 


per. With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Eliot, F.L.S., F.Z.8. pp. 122 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00 

Caricature and other Comic Art, 
In All Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 203 Illustrations 


pp. 340. &vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 


Edited by Epes SarGENT. Large 8vo, nearly one thousand pages, Illuminated Cloth, 
with Colored Edges, $4 50; Half Leather, $5 00 


Motley’s United Netherlands. 


History of the United Netherlands; from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Twelve- Years’ Truce. With a Full View of the English-Duteh Struggle against 
Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Lora 
rop Moriey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, $10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. (Sold 
only in Sets.) 


Motley’s Dutch Republic. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Jonx Lornrop Moriey, LL.D 

D.C.L. With a Portrait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 75. (Sold 
only in Ne ts.) 


Motley’s John of Barneveld. 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. 
Primary Causes and Movements of the ‘‘ Thirty-Years’ War.” By Joun Loturop 
Motiey, LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $8 50. (Sold only in Sets.) 


With a View of the 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ropert Arts Wiiimorr. With English and Amer 
ican Additions by Evert A. Duyektnck. 141 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 674. Elegant 
Small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Haif Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00 
(li a Bow.) 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 


From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic Selections from 
the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By JAMES Grant Wiison. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00; Half Calf, $14 50; Full Morocco, $18 00. 


John Richard Green's Works: 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. (1878-1880), pp. xxxvi., 2048. With 
Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $19 00 
(Vols. sold se parately.) 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. (1882), pp. xxiv., 434. With Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75; 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. (1884), pp. xxx., 608. With Portrait and 
Colored Maps. Crown &8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
Colored Maps and Tables. 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and Edited by Jonn Ricu 
ARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. (1879), pp. x., 140. Three Parts in One Volume. Part 
I. From Hengest to Cressy.—Part II. From Cressy to Cromwell.—Part III. From 
Cromwell to Balaclava. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


The Book of Gold and other Poems. 


By J. T. TRowsprmee. Illustrated. 
$2 50. (ln a Bor.) 


Crown 


(1875), pp. 824. 


With 


(1876), pp. 362. 


Post 


pp. 82. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, 
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From “LABOULAYE’S LAST FAIRY TALES.” 


[Continued from page 788.) 
issue it regularly in England as well as in the United 
States, and beginning with the sixth volume, little 
English children will have the pleasure of receiving 
its weekly visits. Harper's Young People is one of 
the best educators that can be placed in the hands of 
childish readers, and a year’s subscription, insuring a 
new delight every week to the little recipient, should 
be slipped into many Christmas stockings. The liter- 
ary work on this charming paper is done by the 
very best writers for children. There are sparkling 
serials, delightful short stories, papers on all varieties 
of instructive topics, needle-work articles for girls, 
and all‘kinds of manly sports and ingenious mechan- 


From “COUNTRY COUSINS.” 





| amongthe articles which these 


| 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 





ical directions for 
boys, stirring bal- 
lads, suitable for 
declamation in 
school, short poems, 
and pretty jingles, 
which even the nur- 
sery pet can learn to 
lisp in sweet baby 
fashion. The Post- 
office Box is a very 
fascinating depart- "> 
ment. It is asweet 
picture of childish 
life in all countries, 
told in the pretty 
words of the chil- 
dren themselves. 
They write of their 
simple _ pleasures, 
their books, their 
studies, their pets, and of their sor- 
rows too, in words so touching and natural that 
older readers are forced to laugh or shed tears 


Any one glancing at the Exchange columns 
will realize at once the 


value of that depart- ‘ 
ment. Minerals, curi- 
osities, objects of nat- 3, 


ural history, books, 
and postage stamps are 


boys and girls offer and de- 
sire, and it is interesting to notice the 
amount of intelligence they display 
concerning the objects they are col- 
lecting. The pictures in YounG PEo- 
PLE are selected to train the eye to what is good 
and pure and true in art. They are the work of 
the best artists, carefully engraved, and copies 
from celebrated portraits and paintings. There 


| are many pretty pieces of music, too, composed ex- 


pressly for this publication, with easy chords and 
basses for small fingers. It would be impossible 
to find a richer combination of beauty and instruc- 
tion than is given in Har- 
per’s Young People. 

Of the numerous works 
of travel published by 
Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS, which include re- 
liable accounts of all na- 
tions and all countries, 
may be mentioned The 
Land of the Midnight 
Sun, by the great travel- 


in sympathy with these dear little ones. The puzzles, 
too, are contributed by the children themselves, and 
the ingenuity of these youthful minds is often aston- 
ishing. They search dictionaries and geogra- 
phies, and unconsciously learn many things 
while striving to puzzle their young companions, 


From “INDIAN HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS.” 





From “NATURE'S SERIAL STORY.” 


ler Paul B. Du Chaillu, published in two elegant vol- 
umes. It is a complete and picturesque account of 
the interesting countries of Sweden and Norway, writ- 
ten in the brilliant and fascinating style which has 
won a world-wide fame for Mr. Du Chaillu as au- 
thor as well as traveller. 
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